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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE) 
Great Russell Street, LONDON 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath 
Rooms on every Floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. Al! Floors 
Fireproof. Night Porter. Telephone. 


BEDROOMS from 2-6 to 4-6 per night 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
@’ Hote Breakfast and Dinner from 8-6 to 10-6 ($2.10 to 
$2.60) per day. 

Pall Tariff and Testimonials on Application. 
Telegrams : “‘ Tuackeray, Lonpon.” 

New, First-class 


The Albertson, Family Hotel. 


Srrvuatep at MANTOLOKING, N. J. 

Three miles this side of Bay Head, on the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, one and one-half hours from Broad Street 
Station or Market Street Wharf. Fine bathing, Fishing, 
Yachting and golfing. Send for booklet. 

J. R. ALBERTSON, 
Formerly of Penns Manor, Pa. 
Ty Accommodates 
The Bartram, a 
WILDWOOD,N. J. 

Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach, Especial 

attention given to the menu. 
oe ALFRED BARTRAM, Owner and Manager. 


‘THE DRIFTWOOD 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Special Spring Rates. For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, from Beach. 


Micnuican Avenue, Atiantic City, N, J. 
Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 
THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centrat Avs., Ocean Crrv, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


THE AQUARILLE, Open Att tHe year 
Ocgan Env or TENNESSEE AvE., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


A Memorial of Robert S. Haviland 


with portrait, published by the New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, is now ready for distribution. (The memorial is 
also printed, without the portrait, in the preceedings of 
the yearly meeting.) Copies of the memorial may be 
obtained at the New York and Brooklyn Meeting-houses. 
Friends residing out of the city and wishing copies will 
please address 


Franklin T. Carpenter, Chairman Printing Committee, 
787 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


It Depends upon the Printer’s Standard. 


*« I'll give you a fine job” is a promise that may mean 
two different things with two diferent printers. The 

+ standards of one may be low, of the other high. Each 
will give the best he knows. And therein lies the moral. 
Know the standards of your printer—his work will show 
them clearly—and judge of what you may expect by 
what you see. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 


MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 


1019-21 Market St., Both "Phones. 








Phila., Pa. 


‘nearl 


ANTED.—A NURSERY GOVERNESS OR 
mother’s helper for two little girls of six and 


seven years, in the country. Address Mrs. R. C. 
Gaskill, Boothwyn, Del. co . Pa. 
ANTED.—A TEACHER IN CHELTEN 
Hills School living near by, will take as members 
of her family two girls under fourteen. Reference, Dr. 
i B. Walker, 1617 Green Street, Philadelphia. Address 
No. 5, this Office. 


W ANTED.—YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE 

desire room with board in Friends’ family. State 
terms; reasonable. Location near 22d and Spring 
Garden Streets. Address No. 4, this Office. 


ANTED.—COPIES OF FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 


GENCER, issue of Third month 14, 1903. Address 
this Office. : 


ANTED.—REFINED WOMAN OR SMALL 

family to take main part of furnished house, with 

the boarders now init. All conveniences. Terms liberal. 
Address A , 328 West Front Street, Media, Pa. 


WE OFFER A PLEASANT HOME FOR A 
feeble-minded young lady, in a Friends’ family. 
Address, for particulars, Y. Box 229, Langhorne, Pa. 


ANTED —A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 
at Linton’s Model Coffee House, 27S. 4th St., 


OAR DING.—CHOICE WINTER ROOMS. 
Second floor front, communicating. Table board. 
Opens September rst. Address 1618 Green Street 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 


OR RENT FOR TENTH MONTH, KEEWAY- 
din Cottage at Buck Hill Falls. Four double sleep- 

ing rooms, two baths, kitchen, dining room, large sitting 
room,two open fires. Furnished for housekeeping. 
CHARLES PAXSON, 234 Dock Street, Philadelphia. 


R RENT.—BUCK HILL FALLS COTTAGE 

Chalet-Edelweiss, can be rented for September and 
October. A Swiss cottage,newly built and furnished. 
Consists of well-lighted living room, four bed chambers 
and bath with all modern conveniences. Wide porch, 
with mountainous scenery in full view. A short and 
level walk to Inn for meals. Apply H. T. 
PAISTE, 3101 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia. 


OR RENT.—BUCK HILL FALLS COTTAGE, 
The Hemlocks, containing five bed-rooms and 
fully furnished for goren 4 can be rented for 
September or October. Address Dr. W. W. Speakman, 
1307 Pennsylvania Bidg., rsth and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


R RENT —S. W. COR. TWENTIETH AND 

Arch Streets, attractive house, 13 rooms and 2 baths, 
in thorough order. Would rent to private family at 
moderate figure. Apply to Girard Trust Company. 





FOR SALE—FARM—MAIN LINE. 


Twin Maptes, containing thirty acres, situated one 
and one-quarter miles south of Green Tree Station and 
two miles southwest of Paoli. Land all lies to the 
south, can be cultivated; at the present time in grass. 

Improvements: two-story, cight-room frame dwelling, 
stone and frame bank barn, with stalls for four horses 
and three cows, also frame and stone out-building. 

Farm is bordered on three sides by roads,is in an 
improved and improving neigh , and a macadam 
road extends to within one-eighth of a mile of or. 
A small stream crosses south end of farm, also small 
quarry containing suitablestone for building. Old shade 
and orchard. Apply 


Provident Life and Trust Co., 
409 Chestnut St., Phila. 


‘De Linden Simonds Oscar M. Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Philada. 





BUCK HILL FALLS. 


Out in the woods of Autumn !—I have cast 
Aside the shackles of the town, that vex 
The fetterless soul, and come to hide myself, 
im thy venerable shades. 





—William D. Gallagher. 

_ following cottages are to rent at Buck Hill Falls 

for Ninth and Tenth months, or for less periods if 
desired. All cottages have open fire places, bath rooms 
with hot and cold water; water closets and sewer con- 
nections. Some are completely furnished with dishes, 
linen, etc., for housekeeping. All are convenient to Inn, 
where meals may be obtained for $7.00 per week, with 
substantia! reduction for children under ten years of age 

Bergenheim, stone and frame cottage, four bed rooms, 
bath, two open fire places, fine view. 
housekeeping. $60.00 for Ninth month. 

Qui-y-tude—a Bungalow—rooms al] on one floor. Fout 
bed rooms. No housekeeping. $60.00 for Ninth month 

The Laurels, very near the Inn. Five bed rooms. 
No housekeeping. Last two weeks Ninth month only, 
$35.00. 

Chalet-Edelweiss. Four bed rooms. 
housekeeping. 
cottage. 

The Hemlocks. Four 
“Crow's nest "’ in trees. 
$60.00 for Ninth month. 

Inwood, quite near Inn. Five bed rooms, large 
sitting room. Particulars on application. 

The Ninth month is a beautiful one in the mountains, 
almost rivaling the Tenth month. 

Several families are planning to visit Buck Hil] Falls 
after their summer outing at the seashore. 

The Inn will remain open until some time in the Tenth 
month. 


Furnished for 


No 
A Swiss 


Fine view. 
$60.00 for Ninth month. 
bed rooms. Fine view. 
Furnished for housekeeping. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Home in the Puget Sound Valley. 


TS Peoples University, of Olympia, Washb., has for 
sale some very desirable residence property, im- 
proved and otherwise, in the capieal city of the 

State of Washington. It being endowment prop- 

erty a time sale, with annual interest will be acceptable. 

It also has some well located acreage property, especially 

desirable for fruit growing. All these properties wil] be 

sold cheap and on easy terms. Write for further infor- 
mation to 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 


Pocono Pines Assembly 


AND 


Summer Schools 
NAOMI PINES, PA. 


New Assembly Inn, opens June 1, 1903. 

Overlooks lake three miles long, half mile wide. 400 
acresof Old Pines. Rowing, sailing, bathing. 2000 feet 
Elevation. Open fire places and blankets a necessity. 
Always cool, Wide verandas. Shady walks. Bible 
conference July 14-26. Summer schools July 27th to 
August rsth, faculty of twelve, including President 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, JOSEPH WALTON, etc. 


New Auditorium and Lecture Hall In the Pines. 


Write L. H. BEDELL, Manager, 
Naomi Pines, Pa. 


Reasonable Terms. 








FRIEND 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
@ discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$t.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 


BE GIVEN. We po NOT “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT 


UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
WN. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* TecerHone No. 1-33-55. 
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CONFERENCE AT 


FOR RELI- 


The Cardinal Flower; Blind: Dear 


Books ; : 
The 


Bridge-whist versus 
Miracles ; 


TO 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TscerHone, Porcar 29-38 D. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twetrrn Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

623 Walnut Street, Philadel 

Ambler, Montgomery Co., = 


Orricas: { 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, EpirTor, 
xg West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


With Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND POR SAMPLE COPY. 


Washable Flannels and 
Waistings. 

We quote interesting price-reductions 

on desirable fabrics for making house 


gowns, dressing sacques, waists and child- 
ren'’s dresses. 


25 cents for six 


The autumn styles are 
coming in, and we must have additional 
space to display them—hence the follow- 
ing extra values: 


Fancy Wool Waistings— Mostly in neat hair- 

line and Persian stripe effects ; and about all the 
most wanted colors to choose from in these 
four grades : 

25c grade, 18c 75c grade, 50c 

50c grade, 37 %4c $1.00 grade, 85c 


Ceylon Washable Flannels—aii in the stripe 


effects that are so popular now ; light, medium 
and dark colorings in considerable variety. 
25c grade, 20c 75c grade, 50c 
$1.00 grade now 85c a yard 


Saxony Outing Cloths—a special lot, for the 
most part in blue-and-white and pink-and-white 
stripe effects ; sold regularly at 8c a yard, but 
bought at a price that enables us to sell them 
at6%ca yard. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


S’ INTELLIGENCER. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania), Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and al] Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 10 a.m. to12 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ School, 


Fourtu anp West Streets, Witmincton, Dev, 


A day school for both sexes, fitting for either college 
or business. Scientific, Latin-scientific, and Classical 
Courses. Fourteen teachers. Excellent equipment. 
Thorough instruction. Graduates entered on certificate 
in leading colleges. Fall term begins Ninth month (Sep- 
tember) i. For illustrated oencem § —— 

HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A +» Principal. 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a ane guarded education, and pre- 


ves for colle, 
- J. FUGENE BAKER, 


ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 


} Principals. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadel 
Meeting of Frien 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, a 
OREPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


— Yearly 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Botn Sexas. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students pre for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

—— M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA ¢ G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are a by reason ot endowment. 


iculars address 
ACKSON, B.S.., Princi 
Locust V 


A. Davis" 
ey, N. ¥. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Established 1844. } 
The Journal 1873. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XXXIV. 
Love is heaven, and hate is torment, and we our- 
selves create both conditions, as we accept or reject the 
inshining of the sun of righteousness which ts ever at 


our commana. ANNA M. STARR. 


MINISTRY. 


THERE'S never a rose in all the world, 
But makes some green spray sweeter ; 
There's never a wind in all the sky, 
But makes some bird's wing fleeter ; 
There's never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender ; 
And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendour ; 
No robin but may thrill some heart, 
His tuneful gladness voicing ; 
God gives us all some small, sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing. 


1. E. Bennett. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WOODBROOKE SUMMER SETTLEMENT. 


Tue first fortnight of the Summer Settlement is clos- 
ing to-day. It is the experience of all, Iam sure, that 
it has been a season of most earnest thought and 
prayerful feeling. A shadow fell upon all hearts when 
we learned that Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, 
appointed to lecture upon “ Present-Day Ideas of 
God and the Spiritual Life’ had received word by cable, 
on arriving in England, that his only child had died 
suddenly, soon after the sailing of the parents. When 
he took his place before the Friends who had gathered 
for the first fortnight, to speak to them in his opening 
lecture on ‘“‘ The Search for God,’’ he must have felt 
the unutterable sympathy that went out to him from 
all hearts. The message which he had prepared 
under sunny skies came to us day by day freshly 
tested by the anguish of personal bereavement. Those 
who have been privileged to listen to the noble pre- 
sentation of thought, the results of deep research and 
ripe scholarship and life ‘“‘in the spirit’? have seen 
the power of his philosophy of religion to sustain 
and cheer. It has been an object-lesson that cannot 
be lost! This course was finished yesterday ; and 
instead of remaining to repeat the lectures in the 
second fortnight as was planned, he and his wife 
sailed in the afternoon from Liverpool for home. 
Another series of lectures that has taken a deep 
hold upon the “ settlers”’ is that on “ Principles and 
Problems of Economic Science,” by Philip H. Wick- 
steed, M. A. The method of presentation has been 
unique, appealing to personal experience in large de- 
gree, and abounding in forcible illustration. Perhaps 
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the purpose and tone of the course can be gathered 
from one of his closing sentences last evening. “ The 
ideal of the simple life is to bring about such a state 
of things, that the very bottom man will be able to 
live a decent, human life ; and his work will be amid 
such conditions that we ourselves need not shrink 
from sharing it.” His last word was an appeal to 
Friends, whom he designated “a steadfast, quiet, per- 
sistent people with a remarkable instinct for busi- 
ness.” He said, “ When Friends, who area practical 
people, feel as a society, a genuine ‘ concern’ for the 
betterment of industrial conditions, the work will be 
pushed forward.”’ 

The settlement is only a mile away from Bourn- 
ville, where the Cadbury Cocoa Works are located. 
This village shows what Friends are able to do for 
their working-people, men and women. About four 
thousand people are employed ; and they are given 
every chance for the ‘‘ decent, human life” that Mr. 
Wicksteed appeals for. Their cottages are built with 
regard to architectural effect, variety and beauty enter- 
ing into their plans, instead of the long rows of 
monotonous tenements that characterize most manu- 
facturing villages. Sanitary needs are provided for, 
with good water supply, and lighting. The garden 
spot for vegetables and flowers is secured to each 
householder; and the long summer twilights of 
England, available for work until toward ten o'clock 
make these of very practical value for the support of 
the families; and for the pleasure of the traveler, 
who enjoys the brightness of these little garden spots, 
along with the green of the hedges, and their festoons 
of ‘travelers’ joy.” 

There is much earnest thought and study during 
the whole forenoon at the Settlement. The day 
begins with a devotional mecting at nine o’clock. A 
beautiful spirit pervades these meetings. They have 
thus far never been wholly silent meetings. There is 
the fullest opportunity for each one’s expression, in 
prayer, and in messages of encouragement and 
exhortation. The younger members take their share 
of responsibility with great sweetness and simplicity. 
Three lectures follow this meeting. The afternoon is 
left quite free for recreation. Nearly every day there 
is some plan for pleasant excursions to the Cathedral 
towns that are of easy access, like Worcester and 
Lichfield; or the Art Museum of Birmingham; or 
Warwick and Kenilworth and Stratford-on-Avon. 
There are several tennis courts available, and a small 
boating-pool on the grounds of ‘‘ Woodbrooke,” the 
beautiful home of the Settlement provided by the 
generous interest of George and Elsie Cadbury. The 


story would be quite incomplete without reference to 
the kind hospitality of the Friends who live near 
‘“Woodbrooke,” and are constantly inviting the 
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‘Settlers’ to their own beautiful homes for “‘ tea and 
tennis.” 

It is hoped that the Settlement may become a 
pernianent school for such as wish to study the history 
of the development of religious thought. George 
Cadbury, who is deeply interested in the work of the 
Summer Settlement, and has made it possible, 
believes that there is a future for Friends. He 
believes that the pastoral system ‘adopted by Friends 
in some parts of the United States is not in accord- 
ance with the principles of Friends. But he believes 
also, that so far as possible, it is our duty to bring 
our trained powers to the service of these principles ; 
and to this end he is working. 

It is a privilege indeed, to share in the lectures 
and conferences and social intercourse of this Summer 
Settlement. ELIZABETH PowELL Bonn. 

Selby Oak, near Birmingham, Eng., 

Eighth month 6th. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 
CONCILIATION. 


Tue terms arbitration and conciliation are usually used 
together, but in reality apply to two different processes. 
Arbitration suggests a more or less formal meeting 
before an umpire, whose decision is binding on both 
parties, either by the process of law, or the moral 
feeling of the disputants. On the other hand, 
conciliation implies an informal meeting of those 
disputing, with no umpire and no power of giving an 
award which is binding; if any result is obtained it 
partakes of the nature of a mutual agreement. 

Arbitration manifests itself in two different forms : 

I. Legal arbitration, which may be voluntary in 
character ; in this case the court has no power of 
initiating proceedings, but it is in existence and can 
be called on to decide disputed matters by the mutual 
agreement of the parties concerned ; it has full legal 
powers to enforce itsawards. Or again, the arbitration 
may be compulsory in character. In this case legal 
courts are formed under the statutes of the state, and 
upon the application of either party to a dispute the 
question must be submitted forthe action of the court. 
Strictly, this is compulsory only on the one party. 
The court has not the power to initiate arbitration, 
but its decisions are of full legal force. 

II. Arbitration again may be purely voluntary. 
Here the two parties to the dispute by mutual agree- 
ment appoint a board to discuss. the questions and 
agree to abide by the decision of the board, or umpire. 
This decision thus takes on only moral obligation. 
This voluntary arbitration is, as yet, the form which 
is most employed. 

The history of arbitration is comprised in a single 
century, and until recently the greater part of it in 
England. The real beginnings of the movement, 
however, were in France. In~-1806, Napoleon I, at 
the request of the citizens of Lyons, established there 
the first of the so-called ‘ Conseils des Prud’hommes,” 
-or “Councils of Experts.” At first the real worker 
was not represented on these councils, but as 
constituted they tended to favor the interest of the 
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working man more than did the guilds which had 
precededthem. They have been but slightly modified 
even to the present. 

The object of these councils was to furnish 
conciliation between employer and employed in the 
many smaller differences which continually arise. 
Their authority extends to every question that can 
arise in a workshop. The only question which they 
cannot settle is the future rate of wages. They make 
proceedings compulsory on the application of either 
party. They have been of great benefit to the country 
in preventing losses by strikes and lockouts. 

Similar councils have been established in Belgium, 
but they are not as successful asin France. Similar 
courts have also been established in Austria. 

As was said before, most of the experience in this 
form of settling labor disputes is English, and most of 
this has been gained within the last forty years. 
Previous to 1860 there was little known of this subject. 
There had been labor legislation which was aimed to 
regulate disputes as early as the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. This legislation, however, merely codified 
the rules of the guilds and only applied to such trades 
as were then existing and mentioned in the law. As 
time went on new industries arose ‘and the law was 
variously modified from time to time to cover them. 

In 1824 all previous legislation was consolidated 
and embodied in an act which was modeled on the 
lines of the French Conseils des Prud’hommes and 
provided for the compulsory arbitration of disputes 
between the parties concerned, on the petition of either 
one; but this applied only to certain specified trades 
and certain specified subjects. It provides, however, 
that nothing in the act shall be construed as giving 
power to fix the rates of future wages except by mutual 
consent of both masters and workmen. The awards 
under this act are of legal force. This law is still in 
operation but is rarely used. It was useful in bringing 
about shortly after its passage a number of voluntary 
boards of arbitration in some of the industries. These 
fixed the rates of wages, providing for committees of 
conciliation to adjust differences, without any formality, 
by their mutual good offices, there being no formal 
hearing or award. 

One of the first attempts to use conciliation was 
made in the carpet industry by William Henderson of 
Durham. There had been so many disputes in that 
trade previous to 1839 that a number of employers 
formed an association, which apparently produced 
good results ; for, says William Henderson, ‘‘ Every 
strike in the carpet trade of the United Kingdom has 
ceased on the appeal”’ of this Association. Similar 
boards of greater or less stability had become quite 
common by 1867. 

In 1872 an act was passed to provide (1) the most 
simple machinery for binding submission to arbitration ; 
(2) to extend the facilities of arbitration to questions 
of hours, wages, and other conditions of labor ; (3) to 
provide for submission to arbitration of future disputes 
by anticipation without waiting until the dispute has 
actually arisen and the parties are too excited to agree 
upon arbitration. 


These acts were of little practical value. In their 
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best features they have followed the lines of voluntary 
arbitration. Compulsion was gradually weakened 
from the first act of 1824 ; the tendency being towards 
voluntary arbitration in its completeness. 

In the United States all the legislation has been 
to authorize voluntary boards of arbitration which are 
able to offer decisions, but whose awards are in no 
way binding except by moral compulsion. The first 
legislation was in Pennsylvania in 1883 and was the 
outcome of the report of the Commissioner, Joseph 
D. Weeks, who had been sent abroad in 1879 to study 
the methods of European boards of conciliation. 
Fourth month 30th, 1883, the so-called ‘ Wallace 
Act”’ became law. This provides for the creation of 
tribunals of arbitration in the iron, steel, glass, textile 
and coal trades. All questions are submitted to it 
purely voluntarily, and its awards have no legal or 
compulsory force. 

In 1885 the Legislature of Ohio passed a bill 
providing for the creation and operation of tribunals 
of voluntary arbitration. 

It was in the United States that the first provision 
was made by the State for a permanent board which 
should be ready at all times to offer its services. 
The first one formed was in New York in 1886, but 
the Legislature of Massachusetts also established such 
a board laterinthe same year. These two laws have 
become the foundation for similar laws in fourteen 
other States (California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Montana, Minnesota, Ohio, Utah, Wis- 
consin, New Jersey, Michigan, and Connecticut). In 
many cases these laws have never become effective in 
the creation of the boards ; or the boards have been of 
little value when created. Only in six States can they 
be said to have been important (Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, New York, and Massachusetts). 

The State boards are formed along the lines of the 
two types of Massachusetts and New York. The 
Massachusetts board consists of three members, who 
are appointed by the governor. One must represent 
employers ; one must represent working men; and 
the third must ordinarily be appointed upon the 
recommendation of the othertwo and must be neither 
an employer nor an employee. These boards of 
arbitration and mediation have very little real authority. 
None of them have the power to compel arbitration, 
nor have they means to enforce obedience to their 
awards, even when the parties have agreed to abide 
by the decision. The boards are required on the 
knowledge of any strike or lockout to offer their 
services as mediators to both parties, and attempt to 
conciliate or persuade both parties to arbitrate. They 
may take this action when a strike is threatened. If no 
settlement can be accomplished, the board is required 
to make an investigation and to publish a report, 
stating the cause, and assigning responsibility or blame. 
The decisions of the boards are reported to the parties 
and made public. They have no binding effect unless 
both parties are joined in the application. 


Some States (Iowa, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Texas,’ 


Maryland, Missouri) authorize the establishment of 
local boards. The Pennsylvania law provides 


apparently for a compulsory submission on the part 
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of the one party, on the initiative of the other, but 
there is no way provided for using the compulsion, 
hence the law is a dead letter. This is the case with 
most of the others, their decisions are nominally final, 
but there are no means of enforcing them. As a 
matter of fact in these six States these boards have 
never been called into use. 

In 1898 an act was passed by the United States 
Congress which provides that in case of any dispute 
upon an interstate transportation line, intervention and 
mediation for conciliation shall be employed by the 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the United States Commissioner of Labor, at the 
request of either one of the parties in dispute. If 
conciliation fails they are to urge arbitration. These 
officers have no specific authority to intervene on their 
own motion. The decision of these arbitrators is 
binding and may be enforced by suits in equity in the 
United States courts. In the only case which has 
come up under this law one party absolutely refused 
to arbitrate, so that the law is as yet untried. 

The reasons for the apparently small results 
actually accomplished by these boards are given as 
being ignorance on the part of both employers and 
employees of the existence of the boards and of their 
possible advantages. The boards are not conveniently 
near at hand; and besides there is the natural 
hesitancy of utilizing means which are established by 
law. Their chief value has been in promoting 
conferences between employer and workman which 
commonly arrive at a mutual agreement without 
formal action by the board. The Massachusetts board 
has been the most successful of all the State boards, 
the New York board coming next, and then, perhaps, 
that of Illinois. 

So far, we have considered arbitration only in its 
legal aspects. The real history of the movement is 
concerned with the spread of the idea of arbitration 
among the people, for it is only when peoples become 
of a nature for arbitration, arbitrating peoples, that 
arbitration can accomplish anything. The remainder 
of this paper then, will endeavor to trace the growth 
of the idea of purely voluntary arbitration. While the 
legal process is becoming more and more important, 
the real development must always be in the line of 
education through the purely voluntary form. 

In the line of voluntary arbitration by privately 
formed boards the greater part of the experience again 
is English. There had been frequent settlements of 
disputes by boards of conciliation called for special 
disputes previous to 1860. But upto that year there 
was no standing board of any permanency. 

In the year 1860 there had been three serious 
strikes in the hosiery trade of England, one of them 
lasting for eleven weeks. Late in that year A. J. 
Mundella, a mannfacturer of hosiery in Nottingham, 
succeeded in establishing the first permanent voluntary 
board of arbitration and conciliation. Let him tell 
the story; ‘“‘ Three of us met a dozen leaders of the 
Trades-Unions. We consulted with these men, and 
told them that the present plan (strikes) was a bad 
one, that they took every advantage of us when we 
had a demand, and we took every advantage of them 
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when trade was bad, and it was a system mutually 
predatory. Well, the men were very suspicious at 
first: indeed, it is impossible to describe to you how 
suspiciously we looked.at each other. Some of the 
manufacturers also deprecated our proceedings, and 
said that we were degrading them. However, we 
had some ideas of our own, and we went on with 
them, and we sketched out what we called a ‘ Board of 
Arbitration and Conciliation.’ When we came to 
make our rules it was agreed that the chairman should 
be elected by the meeting, and should have a vote, 
and a casting vote when necessary. Twice that cast- 
ing vote has got us into trouble, and for the last four 
years it has been resolved that we should not vote at 
all. Even when a working man was convinced, or a 
master was convinced, he did not like acting against 
his own order, and in some instances we had seces- 
sions in consequence of that: so we said, ‘ Do not let 
us vote again: let us try if we can agree.’ And we 
did agree.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


ESSENTIAL TRUTHS. 

Joseph Powell sends these extracts from a letter in his possession 

written by John Jackson, Ninth month 3oth, 1837. 
Amonc the essential truths of religion, I recognize 
the necessity of a belief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, the creation of man in his image, the object of 
his creation, the glory and enjoyment of his Maker. 
And as man’s creation is the workmanship of God, he 
is created perfect in his nature, in the full possession 
of a material body, a natural or animal spirit, and an 
immortal soul; the two former are of the earth—the 
body composed of matter into which, as into its origi- 
nal elements, it must again become dissolved, and 
with that dissolution its natural or animal spirit ceases 
to exist, like the spirits of other animals. 

The soul is the immediate gift of the Creator; it 
is made the companion of man’s pilgrimage, and is 
the part in man that is alone accountable and capable 
of approaching to a divine communion. 

Man’s present state is a term of probation, and in 
order to make that probation subservient to the high 
purposes of his being, his merciful and bountiful 
Creator, whose benevolence may be traced in the ar- 
rangement and perfect adaptation of one part of the 
visible creation to another, so as to produce an har- 
monious whole, has furnished him with a measure or 
manifestation of his own spirit, to enable him to an- 
swer the end of his being. This we term-the illumi- 
nating power or light of Christ in the soul, and it will 
be no deviation from scripture language to call it 
Christ himself—or “ the word of God that was in the 
beginning with God,” or the “ true light which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world.” It is 
omnipotent, eternal, unchangeable, because it is di- 
vine. As this light is followed and obeyed it will pre- 
serve from sin, and thus it becomes a savior. If 
through disobedience to its manifestations man loses 
the divine image, and thus becomes involved in sin, 
that sin thus actually committed becomes a partition 
wall between him and his Maker. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 31. 
THE FACTIONS. 
GOLDEN TextT.—And I will most gladly spend and be spent 
for your souls. —I1. Corinthians, xii., 15. 

Before study of Lesson read Acts, xix., 23-41; xx., 1-6; 
II. Corinthians, i., 15-24 ; Galatians, ii,, 11-16. 
PauL’s labors in Ephesus were brought to a close by 
an outbreak of mob spirit brought on by the anger of 
tradesmen in idols working on religious intolerance. 
He had labored first in the synagogue and then in a 
vacant school house. He had done a great work, 
ministering meanwhile with his own hands to his 
necessities. He had won many from the practices of 
magic, so that they burned their books. Many more 
had been won from idolatry, so that the effects came 
to be felt among the silversmiths who made shrines 
and images for the worship of Diana—one of the chief 
cults of the city. The hostility of those who lived by 
the worship.of Diana of the Ephesians raised a mob 
against Paul ; and although the authorities deprecated 
violence and defended the apostles, it seemed best for 
them to retire from the city, at least for a time. He 
had been longing to go to Corinth from the time when 
news of the difficulties there had come to him. 
Apparently he had even decided to go, and perhaps 
had set out (II. Corinthians, i., 15-17), but had 
changed his plans at the last moment. When he left 
Ephesus we may suppose that his heart drew him 
toward the Achaian city, but he still felt that the time 
was not come. Untila better spirit found its way into 
the church his coming might merely make matters 
worse. He would have to be severe, and severity 
kills affection ; wherefore for their sakes he would 
still remain away (II. Corinthians, i., 23). So he turned 
aside into Macedonia, there to revisit the churches of 
Philippi, Thessalonica and others, the scenes of his 
first European missions. Here he met Titus and 
others who were laboring in the cause of the collection 
for the poor of Jerusalem, referred to in the last lesson. 
In pursuance of this duty, after passing through 
Galatia and Asia they had gone on to Corinth, perhaps 
taking with them Paul’s second letter, now lost ; they 
were therefore able to bring late news from the church 
which rested so heavily upon Paul’s heart and mind. 
This news was, on the whole, favorable. The church 
at Corinth had some respects bettered the instructions 
of the apostle. Instead of expelling they had reclaimed 
the immoral person who had brought disgrace upon 
them ; he was now repentant and in full sympathy 
with the brethren (II. Corinthians, ii., 5-11). The 
condition of the church in other respects is also 
improved, though factionalism is still in evidence. 
Apparently the “ Judaizers”” were the worst feature 
of the situation, as Titus reported it ; those who would 
force the infant church into the disto:ting conditions 
of the Jewish law (II. Corinthians, iii., 6-18). These 
seem to have made use of the dissensions to hold Paul 
up to ridicule as one large in word and small in deed, 
as unstable of purpose, perhaps even as one laboring 


for mercenary motives (II. Corinthians, x. and xi.). 


On the whole, the news is so good that much of Paul’s 
burden is lifted ; if the spirit of the church tends to 
forbearance and unity a few slanders against himself 
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will be easily disposed of ; and he must needs share 
his sense of relief with the objects of his late solicitude. 
His work in Macedonia still holds him for a time, but 
he now writes another letter (II. Corinthians) which he 


sends by Titus, who returns to carry on the work of 


the great collection. 

Much of the contents of this letter has already 
been suggested in the present letter. The apostle 
shows himself eager in welcoming more than half-way 
every evidence of returning faith and well-doing. He 
tells much of his own experiences—the riot at 
Ephesus, his many trials.and sufferings. He argues 
the accusations against himself, with earnestness, 
indeed, but without deep anxiety ; for he had no small 
vanity and he had faith in his friends at Corinth. He 
commends their action concerning the offending 
brother, and sends his cordial forgiveness to unite 
with theirs. More than once he touches upon his 
own earlier severity toward them, striving to make it 
plain that its very severity was in truest affection. 
Much emphasis is laid upon the importance of the 
contributions for the mother church at Jerusalem. 

Most of this, it will be seen, is personal and 
temporary, but out of it and out of his experiences 
there appear the beginnings of most of his characteristic 
doctrines as elaborated in the later epistles—the 
blessings that grow out of trials and afflictions (i., 3-5), 
the substitution of faith for law (iii, 12-18), the 
spiritual nature of ‘the kingdom”’ (v., 1-4), the 
divine nature of the Christ (v., rg—21). 

A few months later Paul followed his envoy and 
his letter to Corinth. We would be glad to know 
something of his reception and experiences there, but 
the historian has not a word of it preserved for us, 
except that he remained ‘in Greece’’ three months, 
and that ‘a plot was laid against him by the Jews”’ 
which determined him to return to the East by way 
of Macedonia, instead of sailing direct for Syria, as he 
had intended (Acts, xx., 1-3). Yet the three months 
in Corinth were most fruitful and important. It was 
stated in an earlier lesson that the epistle to the 
Galatians was believed by many to be the earliest. 
Others, however, and perhaps with reason, assign it to 
this stay at Corinth. And the epistle to the Romans 
—the most important of all as a systematic statement 
of Paul’s faith—was almost certainly written at this 
time and place. Whether Galatians was written at 
this time or a dozen years earlier we can best observe 
its contents in the wider horizon of this period. It 
deals with the Jew-Gentile controversy which appeared 
soon after the founding of the church at Antioch. It 
will be remembered that Paul and Barnabas presented 
the matter to the church at Jerusalem, and that by 
the influence of Peter and James a liberal policy was 
adopted. But some of the Jewish party evidently 
carried the matter further, going first to Antioch, 
where they even made Peter to act inconsistently 
(Galatians, ii., 11-13), and then, apparently on to the 
churches of Galatia, Asia and Greece. They attacked 
Paul’s authority, and insisted on the necessity of the 
whole Mosaic law. In Galatians, written either at the 
beginning of the controversy or later, Paul argues at 
length the independent revelation from which he 
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received his authority, and the inconsistency of Peter 
and Barnabas. He then passes to the subject of the 
law, attempting to show from the law itself that faith 
freed them from the law. This will be taken up in a 
later lesson. The letter closes with a few affectionate 
words “ writ with mine own hand.” 


“OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD.” 


THE best way to fight against evil is not to meet it 
on its own ground, with its own weapons. There is 
a nobler method of warfare, a Divine plan of cam- 
paign given to us in the religion of Christ. Over- 
come evil with good. This is the secret of the battle 
of life. 

Here are monstrous evils and vices in society. 
Let intemperance be the type of them all; because so 
many of the others are its children. Drunkenness 
ruins more homes and wrecks more lives than war. 
How shall we oppose it? I do not say that we shall 
not pass resolutions and make laws against it, but I 
do say that we can never really conquer the evil in 
this way. 

The way to attack it is to make the sober life 

beautiful and happy and full of interest. Teach your 
boys how to work, how to read, how to play, you 
fathers, before you send them to college, if you want 
to guard them against the temptations of strong drink 
and the many shames and sorrows that go with it. 
Make the life of your community cheerful and pleas- 
ant and interesting, you reformers ; provide men with 
recreations which will not harm them, if you want to 
take away the power of the gilded saloons and the 
grimy looking den. Parks and playgrounds, libraries 
and reading rooms, clean homes and cheerful 
churches, these are the efficient foes of intemperance. 
And the same thing is true of gambling and all the 
other vices which drag men down by the lower side of 
their nature, because the higher side has nothing to 
cling to to sustain it and hold it up. 
The reason why many men fall is because they 
thrust the vice out and then forget to lay hold on the 
virtue. They evict the unclean spirit and leave a va- 
cant house. To cease to do evil is important, but to 
learn to do good is far more important. Reformation 
never saved a man. Transformation is the only way. 
And to be transformed a man must welcome the spirit 
of good, the holy spirit, into his heart and work with 
him every day, doing the will of God.—[Henry van 
Dyke. } 





RELIGION is no haggard or stern monitress waving 
you from enjoyment: she is a strong angel leading 
you to noble joy. The Bible is not a book of repres- 
sions and prohibitions: it is a book of kindling 
inspiration.— [Canon Farrar. | 
>€ 

Outwarp comforts are but crutches, which when 
we lean too much upon, God suffers them many times 
to fall, that we may stay upon Himself. It is but just 


the cisterns should either be broken or dried when we 
forsake the Fountain to depend on them.—[ Hubbard, 
1679. ] 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 22, 19093. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


AN ATROPHIED CONSCIENCE. 

No organ of the body can attain its full development 
unless it is frequently used. Muscles that are not 
exercised become weak and flabby, lungs that are 
undeveloped by full, deep breathing easily become 
diseased ; eyes that look only at near-by objects have 
scant power of vision; ears that are not attuned to 
delicate sounds miss the sweet strains of the far-away 
bird; fingers whose tips have become callous can 
distinguish little by the sense of touch ; the person 
who breathes through the mouth instead of the nose 
never enjoys the richest perfumes of the flowers ; and 
the nerves of taste that have been deadened by pepper 
and spices entirely lose the rarest flavors of dainty 
food. 

It is true that a blind man is spared the annoyance 
caused by wanton disfigurement of the landscape ; 
that a deaf man is not disturbed by trolley cars, 
factories and locomotives ; and that one whose nerves 
are paralyzed does not suffer from heat or cold ; but 
the joys of sight, hearing and feeling are so much 
greater than the ills caused by transient annoyances, 
that no one would willingly be either blind, deaf 
or paralytic. 

If any moral faculty is undeveloped or allowed to 
fall into disuse, there is just as surely a personal loss 
as if one of the bodily senses is deficient. Here, for 
example, isa man who is dishonest in his dealings ; 
he is careful not to evade the letter of the law and he 
may become so rich in worldly goods as to be envied 
by his fellows ; his conscience does not appear to 
trouble him in the least and he has abundance of all 
the pleasures that money can buy ; but what does he 
know of the proud delight in the breast of the village 
blacksmith who “looks the whole world in the face, 
for he owes not any man.” 

Here is another who has honorably amassed 
wealth for himself and his children, but he spends 
little either for his pleasure or theirs, and has nothing 
to spare for a poor man in need or a noble work of 
philanthropy. What does he know of the pure joy 
felt by the widow living in a cabin across the way, who 


goes without a new gown for another year so that she 
may give her mite to help lift up her fellowmen ? 

Even here in this life, where the unjust often seem 
to flourish, virtue is ever its own reward and vice is 
followed by sure punishment. The man who revels 
in sensual pleasures and foul talk generally suffers 
physically for his wrong doing, and is inevitably shut 
out from the blessing promised to the pure in heart ; 
that he does not realize what he has lost is perhaps 
the saddest part of his punishment. We pity the 
person who chooses to go unwashed and wear 
clothing reeking with filth when water is abundant 
and clean linen is at his command; how much more 
should we pity one who prefers the moral atmosphere 
of a dark alley to the sunshine of God's presence ! 

There are no worldly pleasures that can compare 
for a moment with the joys of the kingdom of heaven. 
Whoever would enter into this kingdom now,—what- 
soever things are honest, just, pure, lovely, of good 
report, let him “think on these things”’ ; for as a man 
“‘thinketh in his heart, so he 1s.” 


THE thirty seventh anniversary of the Universal Peace 
Union and thirty-six of Connecticut Christian Peace Society 
will be commemorated in the Peace Temple, in Peace Grove, 
Mystic, Connecticut, on the 26th, 27th, 28th and 2oth of this 
month. The meetings will be addressed by distinguished 
speakers. There are tents on the grounds and accommodations 
can be had very reasonably. Members of the Union and 
others interested in peace are earnestly requested to send 
donations to Charles P. Hastings, Treasurer, 1305 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


BIRTHS. 


BIDDLE.—At the home of the parents, 804 Aiken Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa., Eighth month 14th, 1903, to Clement M. and 
Graceanna B. Biddle, a daughter, who is named Elizabeth 
Brosius Biddle. 


BROWN.—At their home in Washington, D. C., Seventh 
month 13th, 1903, to T. Janney and Elsie Palmer Brown, a 
daughter, who is named Virginia Neill Brown. 

HENDRICKSON.—Near Swedesboro, N. J., on Sixth 
month 13th, 1903, to T. Wilber and Hanna L. Hendrickson, 
a daughter, whose name is Doris Cornell. 

KENDERDINE.—At Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Eighth month gth, 1903, to Robert and Elizabeth 
Stapler Kenderdine, a son, who is named William Stapler. 


DEATHS. 


BENTLEY.—At ‘‘Cloverly,’’ Sandy Spring, Maryland, 
on Eighth month 15th, 1903, Lilian Harding, eldest daughter 
of Richard L. and Anna VanBuskirk Bentley, of Baltimore 
City, in her tenth year. 

PANCOAST.—On Seventh month Ist, 1903, at his late 
residence, Josiah D. Pancoast, in his 7oth year ; a member 
of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Moorestown, 
New Jersey. 

ROGERS.—At Fellowship, N. J., Seventh month 21st, 
1903, William Dunn Rogers, in the 74th year of his age; a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends (Moores- 


town), and for a number of years a valued elder in that 
meeting. 
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SHARPLESS.—At her home in West Chester, Pa., 
Seventh month 11th, 1903, after a few weeks’ illness, 
Elizabeth Cope Sharpless, in her 73d year. 

She was the daughter of Lewis Sharpless, and wife of 
Alfred Sharpless, who was one of the firm of William P. and 
Alfred Sharpless, commission merchants in Philadelphia many 
years ago. She was a devoted mother, warm-hearted friend 
and model housewife ; she leaves to survive her an aged 
husband, two sons and a daughter, all of the latter having 
families of their own. She was a birthright member of meet- 
ing, going out in marriage with her husband, who belonged 
to our branch of Friends, and she afterward attended with him. 








SOCIETY NOTES. 
THE following account of Joseph S. Elkinton's visits 
among the Indians we find in the -rzend (Philadelphia) : 

Joseph S. Elkinton having in the progress of his religious 
visits to remnants of tribes in the Eastern States visited the 
six Indian reservations in Western New York in company 
with our friend Zebedee Haines (whose concern in the work 
ceased at Poplar Ridge neighborhood) was there joined by 
William Mekeel as his companion in proceeding to eastern 
Massachusetts, stopping at North Dartmouth. Thence pro- 
ceeding to West Falmouth, they were joined on First-day 
morning, the second instant, by Job S. Gidley, who came 
from his home in North Dartmouth. After having a solemn- 
ized service in the Friends’ meeting, at West Falmouth, they 
(with the present editor), proceeded in the afternoon to the 
two districts of the Mashpee Indians, each about twelve 
miles east of Buzzard’s Bay shore. Collecting at South 
Mashpee a considerable gathering, considering that the 
notice sent to that neighborhood had failed to be delivered, 
they found among them a tender people whose sympathy and 
interest were comforting to the visitors, and a baptizing 
season was witnessed. In the evening at North Mashpee 
(the stated minister being absent on a vacation), this coming 
was welcomed in a congregation of over sixty attenders, and 
the life and solemnity of the several ministrations were 
acknowledged. The decorum, dignity and attention of these 
people were marked. 

Returning the next day to their places of sojourn, the 
visitors were contemplating a passage to Gay Head, on 
Martha's Vineyard Island, for last Third-day, to find what 
service might arise for them among the small remnants of 
Indians there. 

Our friend Joseph S. Elkinton with his companions was 
joined by Job S. Gidley at Vineyard Haven on Third-day 
the 4th inst. en route through the island of Martha's Vine- 
yard to visit the Gay Head Indians. The meeting that 
evening was made small by a storm, which prevented their 
return during the next day, in the evening of which a con- 
siderable number of the natives gathered in a religious 
meeting which, like the first, was a season of favor. Unable 
to yield to an invitation to continue with them for two meet- 
ings more, they bade those Indians farewell, having had 
interesting seasons in some of their families, where they 
found not only much brightness of mind, but also a welcom- 
ing of gospel truth. 

Being enabled to return on Fifth-day to West Falmouth, 
on the next day they accompanied Friends to Sandwich 
Monthly Meeting held at South Yarmouth, the more readily 
so on the news coming that our esteemed Friend Elizabeth C. 
Stetson, of that place, had died on the day preceding the 
Monthly Meeting. After the conclusion of its sitting a visit 
to the stricken family left a sense of duty to remain to attend 
her funeral, held the day following (Seventh-day). There 
seemed a liberty to proceed in the latter part of the day 
towards Boston and Lynn, and to look from there towards 
the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy Indians of Maine. 


Short Creek Quarterly Meeting was held in Short Creek 
Meeting-house, near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, Eighth month 14th 
and 15th. On the 14th nine Friends were in attendance at 
the meeting of Ministers and Elders. Elizabeth Lloyd, a 
minister of Buckingham Meeting, Pa., had a message of 


encouragement. She said that in order to spread the 
principles of Friends it was necessary not only to sow the 
seed, but to prepare the ground carefully for the reception of 
the seed, and then to see that weeds were not allowed to 
interfere with its growth. 

At the meeting on Seventh-day about forty Friends were 
present, several of whom were young people. As the total 
resident membership of this meeting was reported to be but 
58 this was a very full attendance. The only speaker in the 
first meeting was Elizabeth Lloyd. She dwelt at some length 
on the belief of Friends concerning God, the Bible, Christ, 
prayer, ministry, salvation, and religion manifested in the 
daily life. She said that while Friends had no creed except 
the three words of George Fox, ‘‘ Mind the Light,’’ they are 
generally united in believing that God reveals himself directly 
to every human soul, as he has done in all ages of the world, 
that the Bible is rich with inspired truth, that spiritually Jesus 
the Christ was the Son of God, that prayer is the effort to 
bring the human will into harmony with the Divine will, that 
the minister must wait in living silence until the message is 
given for the occasion, that only the Christ-spirit in the 
individual heart can save the soul from sin, and that the 
presence of Christ in the heart will make itself manifest in 
the words and actions of every-day life. 

All present remained in their seats during the long meeting 
for discipline, in which all the queries were answered 
preparatory to the yearly meeting, Much life was manifested 
in the answering of the queries, care being taken that the 
summaries should faithfully portray the state of the Society in 
this quarterly meeting ; quite a number of Friends either 
suggested changes or expressed unity with the answers. At 
the close of the meeting a fitting memorial was read of Ezekiel 
Roberts, a beloved minister of this meeting who died last 
spring in his ninetieth year. This was directed to be forwarded 
to the approaching yearly meeting to be held at Salem. 

At Chicago Central Meeting on the 16th Hannah S. 
Plummer gave a few words for our encouragement, and on 
the oth instant William Burgess, Joseph Foulke and daughter, 
and Oliver Wilson were very acceptably in attendance with 
us, William Burgess giving a lengthy and beautiful discourse. 


ENGLAND. 

The members and workers of the Yearly Meeting’s Home 
Mission Committee held a conference at Leighton Park from 
the 5th to the 11th of this month. The mornings and 
evenings were devoted to lectures, Bible readings, and 
devotional meetings, the afternoons being left free for rest 
and recreation. Among those taking part are Harry R. 
Keates of New York Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), Edward 
Grubb, Joshua Rowntree, Frederick Sessions. 


The result up to the end of Eighth month of Lord Roberts's 
appeal to holders of Boer family Bibles taken during the war 
has been the restoration of about eighty volumes. Some are 
weighty tomes, containing family records for over a century ; 
others are small pocket Bibles, the gifts of wives to their 
husbands when they started on commands.— [The Friend, 
London. } 

The address on Social Service issued by London and 
Middlesex Quarterly Meeting, which is ‘‘an appeal to our 
younger members to take up . some definite line of 
service for the uplifting of their fellows, and to use their 
opportunities to qualify themselves, in order that such work 
may be done well,’’ has been published, and copies may be 
obtained from M. O’B. Harris, 37 Newington Green Road, 
Canonbury, N., or through the Friends’ Book Store, 
Philadelphia. 


DENMARK. 


Joseph G. Alexander, the English Friend who has been 
visiting among Friends in the Scandinavian countries, writes 
in the /riend (London) of Seventh month 3Ist of visits in 
Denmark. He has visited ‘‘every adult member of our 
Society in Denmark"’ except five, the total number being 
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only 33. The children are ‘‘ registered and allowed to attend 
business meetings, but not considered as full members till 
they have made personal application.’’ Only four meetings 
are regularly held. The Friends at four other places 
occasionally arrange for meetings. Except at Copenhagen, 
where the meeting consists of one family and a widow, the 
meetings being held at their houses alternately, the Society's 
organization is confined to the province of Jutland. ‘‘Itisa 
very small body but it contains some very choice spirits.’ 
The ‘‘very few who have been led into the deeper and 
simpler faith of Quakerism are closely united in 
love and faith, and form a foundation upon which we may 
yet see a great work built up.’’ Among those who have 
done important work toward consolidating and building up 
the little church, the American Friends (Orthodox) 
Richard H. and Anna B. Thomas of Baltimore are mentioned 
as having left deep traces. ‘‘The way appears ready fora 
forward movement.’’ 

In the Friend for Eighth month 7th, an account of Dep- 
mark Yearly Meeting is given by Hannah Fennell White, 
which ‘‘ was held this year as usual at Veile in Jutland.”’ 
The First-day meeting was a ‘‘time when the power of the 
Lord was felt, and the ministry flowed freely.’" The one day 
of the yearly meeting, consisting of two long sittings, was a 
very busy one, it being the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the meeting. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE CONFERENCE AT 


SALEM. 
Ir is desirable that the attention of Friends be drawn 
to the coming meeting of the Central Committee of 
Friends’ General Conference, on the 28th and 29th of 
this month, just previous to Ohio Yearly Meeting 
held at Salem. 

Although called a committee meeting, the sessions 
always assume the form of a “ conference.” All 
persons who wish to do so are invited to attend all the 
sessions of the committees and are always incor- 
porated into the committee for the time, and it is 
proper for anyone to express an opinion on any topic 
that is under discussion. 

By following this plan the committee has in the 
past been enabled to come to wise decisions and the 
gatherings have been made much more interesting 
and helpful. 

It is hoped, therefore, that Friends of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Genesee Yearly Meetings will 
arrange to arrive in Salem on the evening of Fifth-day, 
the 27th, so as to be prepared to attend and take 
part in the committee meetings which begin at 9 a. m. 
on Sixth-day. Let it be understood that this year 
Ohio Yearly Meeting will commence on the morning 
of Sixth-day, the 28th. 

Friends from the Eastern Yearly Meetings will 
also be very welcome whether members of the Central 
Committee or not. We hope that many will feel it a 
duty, as it will be a pleasure, to mingle with those of 
other sections, at Salem. 

O. EDWARD JANNEY, 
Chairman of Central Committee. 


Tue aim for which we give our best strength is 


everything, the visible success is nothing. True faith 
may be the greatest, goodness and fidelity at the 
highest, when visible success is at the least. —[John 
Hamilton Thom. ] 


WOODBROOKE SETTLEMENT FOR 

RELIGIOUS STUDY. 
Tue Friend (London) for Eighth month 7th, continuing 
its account of the Settlement, says, ‘‘ ‘ This Summer 
School is like the meetings of the early Christians, 
without the persecutions,’ was the apt remark among 
the Settlers. The cordial friendship that pervades the 
whole gathering, the merry laugh and buzz of 
conversation at meals, the tennis on the lawns, the 
boating on the lake, the bathing for ladies and gentle- 
men at well ordered hours, the chairs for repose under 
the spreading oaks on the lawn, the library for study, 
the lecture-rooms, and the accommodation provided 
for each student make Woodbrooke very pleasant for 
all concerned.” 

Speaking of the lectures of Rufus Jones and Philip 
Wicksteed, the Friend continues, “ Both lecturers 
have cheerfully endured a large amount of questioning, 
and the old system of question and answer, in which 
Socrates and Plato rejoiced as a means of instruction, 
has become the order of the day here. In the evenings 
Philip Wicksteed has been freely handled in this 
regard, and has had an every-ready answer for every 
question put to him.” 

‘Dugald Macfadyen concluded his series of five 
lectures by a masterly summary . . of the course. 
His main points were somewhat as follows: Per- 
sonality is a permanent possibility of entering into 
conscious relations with every kind of reality. God 
has given us in personality a microcosm of everything 
that is in the macrocosm. If we are to know God, 
and if we are to know the spiritual, we must have in 
us something of God and something of the spiritual. 
The whole of knowledge consists in adjusting the 
spiritual in ourselves to the spiritual of the cosmos. 
God has, so to speak, given us a house in which there 
are many rooms, cellars and sky-scrapers. God has 
given us the rooms at the top open to the heavens, 
It is possible for us to live at the house-top in direct 
intercourse with the skies.’’ Our “ spiritual instinct ”’ 
or God-consciousness “ has performed an immensely 
important part in human history ; especially does it 
render valuable the Hebrew literature, because the 
Hebrew seems so often trying to awake to the spiritual 
relations between man and God. Not only in history, 
but in many personal biographies, we have the 
acknowledgment, which Horace Bushnell speaks of 
as the spiritual recognition, ‘I have seen God.’ In 
the third lecture were brought to the front the relation 
of . . . personality and the Christ-consciousness, 
come to the full in the history and person of Jesus 
Christ. He shows that our relationship (as His 
relationship) is to be as the son to the father. 


| In lecture four we had the relation of the Cross of 


Christ to the universal and spiritual Cosmos. 
The sacrifice of self to the larger self, He worked out 
in His own life.” 

Rufus M. Jones, in his lecture on Personality, 
said, ‘“‘Every person is organic with every other 
person. The one sure path to the Divine 
self, we must find in aperson. If we would reach the 
ocean, we explore along the river that runs to the 
ocean. When the invisible messenger calls on us and 
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takes away one that is dear to us, we find that part of progressive revelation, the procession of the Holy 


our own self is gone. There are no such things as the 
outer world and the inner world that we can entirely 
separate.”” Hethen went onto show how personality 
begins in self-consciousness and is constructed by 
various forces. In his next lecture on 
Self-realization, he said that “ personality is always 
an achievement. Social influence can never 
confer personality. Yet only in society can personality 
become. The recognition of a definite future 
state is one of the potentialities of advance. 

Thus the ideal is dynamic and propels us. 

Believing in the goal and its desirability, the soul seeks 
to move forward. The vision of the potential makes 
the present appear unsatisfactory. Ideals are as truly 
grounded in reality as the commonest things of life. 
The ideal is never an individual invention, it is born 
in society. The great agencies of self- 
realization . . are (a) the agencies of restraint, 
natural and social, . (8) of instruction, : 
(c) of love, . (d) of consecration. . . . In 
the spiritual life every experience helps us to gain 
another and a higher experience. So there 
can be no terminal limit to personality. To be a 
person, there is always in everything gained, a prophecy 
of greater and better things to come. The falling 
away or shelling off of the body may be only as the 
bursting of the chrysalis. Nothing in the physical 


world can explain this law of growth in the spiritual. 
é A person is a unique expression of the eternal 
self set free. 


He may either be submerged in the 
lower world, or, as he uses his possibilities, he becomes 
wrapped up in the heart and life of God, the Father 
of Spirits, from whom we come and to whom we go. 
‘In our present radius we are determining our future.” 

The last lecture of the series was on Self-sacrifice, 
the thoughts expressed in which were in touching 
accord with the words of a Friend who said, at the 
close of one of the lectures when Friends were 
expressing their gratitude for the course, ‘‘ Rufus 
Jones has not only given us an act of heroism in 
giving these lectures at this time, but we are glad he 
did it. The things he cared for in the sunshine, he 
cares for in the rain. We are not truly living until 
we have got hold of something, the value of which 
we realize in stress of sufferings as well as in fair 
weather.” 

In his concluding lecture Rufus M. Jones referred 
to the criterion of truth and knowledge. This criterion 
can not be “‘what every man thinks, for then there 
were no certainty. Each one of us is a 
focus-point for truth and consciousness, but there is a 
larger self which must be related to reality. The 
criterion of knowledge is the larger self. There are 
not two worlds, outward and inward, material and 
spiritual, self and larger self, but there is one essential 
Unity. The total consciousness of the universe is in 
God. He would not do without us, we 
cannot do without Him. 
his own incompleteness. 
that we partake, in our measure, of the Infinite. ; 
The heart of the universe is groaning and longing for 


the development of the Sons of God. There is a | 


Ghost. In the Word made flesh, we have the 
assurance that God and man are forever connected in 
one great unity.” 

In the second week of the School Dr. W. F. Adeny 
(Congregational) gave a course of lectures on the 
development of the doctrine of Christians in regard to 
the person of Christ. He pointed out that ‘“ while 
the second century asked how He is to be understood 
in Himself, the third and fourth centuries dealt with 
the question of His relation to God, thus developing 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and the fifth and sixth 
centuries endeavored more particularly to fathom His 
relation to man.’ He pointed out that in the age 
immediately following the passing off the scene of the 
apostles the ‘‘ writers wrote practically of practical 
things.” As typical of their time he mentioned 
Ignatius “who fought the idea that Christ was not a 
real man, but a phantom appearance of God, and 
Hermas, a layman of Rome, whose ‘ Shepherd’ is the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ of the early Church.”” By scme 
critics Hermas is thought to have been an Adoptionist, 
who “ maintained that Christ was born simply a man, 
and in response to his life God met him, and poured 
more and more of divine life into him.” The main 
body of the Church held to the views of Irenzeus and 
others, and the ‘‘ adoptionist ’”’ view was pronounced 
“heretical.” It was finally decided that Christ “ was 
both Divine and human, and yet one being only.” 
In subsequent lectures Dr. Adeny dealt with Justin 
Martyr, with Clement of Alexandria, and with the 
development of the Greek Logos-doctrine into the 
doctrine of the Trinity as held by the Church to 
this day. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A FRIEND AT THE NORTHFIELD STUDENT 
CONFERENCE. 
In the latter part of the Sixth month, Northfield, 
Massachusetts, is the gathering place for about seven 
hundred and fifty college men, who come from most 
of the Eastern institutions of learning to attend the 
annual conference of the Intercollegiate Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The buildings of the Northfield 
Seminary for Girls are placed at their disposal, through 
the kindness of Dwight L. Moody, while he lived, 
and, now, of his successors in charge of the school. 
This, with the addition of fifty or sixty tents, furnishes 
sufficient sleeping accommodations ; the dining-rooms 
of the school are amply large; a level meadow can 
be fitted into an impromptu athletic field, and the 
auditorium will easily seat the whole conference and 
its visitors. The groundsare so situated on the slope 
of the Connecticut river valley that the view, from 
some of the dormitories, especially, is very pleasing ; 
and there are several points within walking distance 
from which one can see quite a distance along the 


| river in either direction. 

A finite self is conscious of | 
The search fora goal means | 
| in their colleges, and again into Bible or mission study 


In the morning the conference breaks up into sec- 
tions for discussion over the work of the Associations 


classes, which aim either to train leaders for the Bible 
and mission study work of the Association ; or to 
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awaken an interest in the subject. The last session 
of the morning brings the entire conference together 
to listen to an address on a religious topic. Recreation 
is the order of the day during the afternoon, although 
the students find time then for interviews either with 
the leaders among themselves or with the teachers and 
speakers whom the conference brings together. The 
evening is occupied by the Round Top meetings, to 
which reference will be made later, and by another 
address in the auditorium. Those of us who were 
Friends (there were five from the University of 
Pennsylvania and several from Haverford, representing 
both branches of the Society), were much interested 
to hear Campbell Morgan say at the start of one of 
his addresses, that he had planned his talk for the 
evening very carefully, but as he came to the platform, 
he had felt a strong leading to speak along another 
line, and that he proposed to do so. The talk which 
he then gave was considered by many to be the 
strongest that they had heard. 

The ten days that a college student spends at 
Northfield, in almost every case, stand out as an 
exceptionally bright spot in his life. They are a ten 
days to be remembered. One of the several things 
which help to give the conference this characteristic is 
the kind of young men with whom the student finds 
himself associated. During the winter in college, and 
especially in a large university, he meets a cosmopolitan 
crowd, those who love fun and hate their work, and 
those who live a strenuous life of both fun and work, 
and those who appear to hate fun and love work. 
He meets the religious man, the irreligious and the 
unreligious. But at Northfield he discovers that his 
companions are picked men. The reason is that each 
college tries to get as large a delegation as possible. 
Any one can go who desires, and the men who are 
attracted by the advertising are those who love fun 
and yet are deeply interested in the spiritual side of 
their lives. Thus one meets delightful companions. 
College jealousy and over-intense rivalry disappear in 
company with denominational lines in their religion, 
and the whole host of young men seem to be one large 
family of Christian brothers. Everything is cordiality 
and good feeling. Everywhere good fellowship is to 
be found, and between men of the same delegation it 
is most intimate. This is one notable feature of the 
conference, for it reveals many an old friend in a new 
light. You may have known him because you came 
together in athletics or in studying, but at Northfield 
one learns to loves his friends the more because he 
sees, for the first time, perhaps, how deeply the love 
of God has penetrated into their hearts. A person’s 
friendships are an essential part of his life, and hence 
Northfield is particularly valuable because it not only 
brings one in contact with men from other colleges 
whom he cannot but admire and pattern after, but it 
gives a new strength and vigor to his friendship with 
his own college-mates. 

There is another feature of the conference which 
helps to make the time spent there stand out vividly 
in a student’s life, and that is, the character of the 
pastime and recreation which he finds there. It is 
good, sound, healthy enjoyment. There is nothing 
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artificial, nothing unnatural, nothing coarse or sensual. 
The afternoons are spent at such games as baseball, 
tennis or golf. .Regular. tournaments are played in 
each of these sports, and are marked by a spirit of 
fairness and good sportsmanship. There are, of course, 
some few fellows who will take an unfair advantage, 
but it is much more common to find someone running 
the risk of losing in order that his opponent might be 
justly treated. Many spend the afternoons in walking 
about the country enjoying the natural beauty of the 
roads and streams or the views from the top of the 
mountains. In the evenings after everything is done 
for the day, the various college delegations sit out 
under the trees or parade around, each singing its 
songs and giving its cheers for the other colleges. 
The good times which one has there are object lessons, 
nay, there are almost ideals, which each student can 
hold up before him in the future. y 

The third characteristic of the conference, and the 
one which counts the most in making those ten days 
notable is the soundness, the strength, the power of the 
religious spirit which pervades the whole conference. 
It makes a profound impression on every student. 
To some it is a revelation of what religion really is, 
and to others it gives depth and strength to an already 
growing spiritual life. Campbell Morgan, in the talk 
already mentioned, gave utterance to a sentence which 
aptly describes the condition of the average student at 
Northfield. Referring to the ‘‘ rich young ruler ’’ of 
the Gospels, he said that a man, possessed by nature 
of a fine temperament and preserved from sin by careful 
training, comes to a place in his development where 
he needs Life, and this is just the work which North- 
field does. It stirs up life, spiritual life, or if that be 
already aroused, it fosters and cherishes the growing - 
plant. 

In this way itis a fitting climax to the work which 
the Christian Associations do in our colleges during 
the year, endeavoring to increase and build up the 
religious life and spirit of their institution, by means 
of their Bible classes and meetings. Their work, 
while bearing much good fruit, is never more than 
partially successful. It needs Northfield, it needs a 
clear common-sense presentation of what religion is 
and what it means, and it needs the ten days’ com- 
panionship with men who are making every effort to 
live in close and ever closer fellowship with their 
Heavenly Father. This completes the year’s work 
for what a student's friends have not been able to 
make plain to him, is shown clearly, either by these 
same friends or by some speaker or, as is more often 
the case, by direct revelation of God. Everyone who 
goes away from Northfield has a dearer, stronger and 
more abiding conception of religion and its place in 
life. The devotional side of our colleges to-day is no 
small thing when a man like John R. Mott, who has 
visited and studied religious conditions in all parts of 
the world, says that a larger percentage of college 
students are engaged in voluntary, systematic and 
devotional Bible study than is the case in any other 
walk of life. Of the influences exerted to make 
spiritual life in the colleges what it is, Northfield from 
what has been said is plainly one of the greatest. 
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The source of this power and influence is the 
close communion between so many souls and God. 
Much is due to the speakers, the Bible class teachers, 
or the managers, but the power of the place would be 
absent, were it not for the effort which every one 
makes to come into more intimate fellowship with 
God. Itis this power, this healthy, enduring religious 
tone, which makes Northfield so dear to the hearts of 
many students. 

A Friend at this conference finds himself on 
exactly the same footing as an other person and there 
is nothing but his own inward thoughts to remind 
him that he is a Friend. There were, however, 
certain talks which impressed the writer as being 
particularly applicable to the condition of the Society 
at the present time. They were not given in the 
platform -addresses, which pertain rather to the 
personal side of religion, or in the Bible classes and 
conferences for they have to do with next year’s 
work at college ; but in the Life Work meeting, held 
every evening in the open air on Round Top, the 
knoll on which Moody is buried. Addresses were 
given which made plain the opportunities in the 
world of to-day for work by Christians, and which 
pointed out where it would count for the most. 
Putting aside the need for ministers and for Christian 
men in business and in the professions the greatest 
opportunities seemed to be along two kindred lines, 
work for the improvement, physically, intellectually, 
and spiritually of the “other half’’ in our great cities, 
and work for the improvement, sometimes spiritually 
only, and sometimes along all three lines, of the 
heathens in other lands. The problems of our cities 
alone are something immense. Holding as they do 
almost the balance of power in the country, with 
their great numbers of incoming foreigners, with 
their large classes of laboring men and women whom 
the church does not reach and with their peculiarly 
irresistible temptations, our cities must have time, 
attention, money and energy devoted to uplifting 
them, ere they become a danger and menace to the 
country’s welfare. Much work is being done in this 
direction by societies and some by churches, but it is 
only fairly begun. The Friends in England have 
been engaged for some years in this very kind of 
work, and the good influence which they wield 
among the working classes is almost beyond estimate. 
The query which arose in the writer’s mind as he 
listened to these talks is this: Why are Friends not 
engaged in this work-much more extensively ? Some 
few Friends by their own efforts, assisted only by a 
few, conduct a city mission on Beach Street in 
Philadelphia, but what else is being done in this work, 
which as some men say, holds the key to the labor 
problem, to the health problem, to the problem of 
the criminal ? The work consists in giving the poor 
better opportunities for physical development, in 
giving them amusements and recreation of the higher 
type, in teaching and doctoring them, and finally of 
building up in them a vigorous religious life by start- 
ing them to uplift their brothers and sisters. Is not 
this exactly the kind of work which a religious 
organization ought to do? 


If our religion is something more than an 
indulgence or a luxury, if it is sincere, faithful 
and a part of our very life, if, ina word, we love God, 
what can be more pleasant, more natural and more 
irresistible than doing the work which He desires us 
to do? “ Feed my sheep”’ was Jesus’ final injunction 
to Peter. ‘Pure religion and undefiled is this: to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction.” 
Surely a religious society ought to be most eager to 
do this very thing, and further, if it is sincere, it should 
desire not to feed a few sheep only but to feed as 
many as it possibly can. Its efforts and energy and 
resources should count for the most. Is there any 
work which is more philanthropic than that of uplift- 
ing the poor of our cities and thus helping to solve 
the drink problem, the labor problem and the rest of 
the dangers which confront us? And if this work is 
so eminently philanthropic, why does not our Yearly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee give it a large 
share of its attention? These and similar ones in 
connection with the work in other lands are the 
queries which arose in the writer’s mind and reminded 
him that he was “A Friend at the Northfield Student 
Conference.” GrorGE A. WALTON. 


THE IREDELLS AND EARLY FRIENDS. 
A letter from J. W. Iredell, Jr., cf Cincinnati, Ohio, to the Hatboro 
Spirit, published at Hatboro, Pa. 


I HAVE received from my father, Robert Iredell, of 
Norristown, now in his 94th year, a copy of your pub- 
lication of January 24th, containing a very interest- 
ing account of the early history of the settlement of 
Horsham by Edward Matthews. I desire to correct 
the statement that “ Thomas Iredell came from Hors- 
ham, in Sussex, old England, etc.,” which is a mis- 
take contained in Mr. Buck’s excellent history of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Thomas Iredell, son of Robert and Ellinore Jack- 
son Iredell, was born and baptized at Rigg Bank, 
Cumberland, Twelfth month, 1676. He married 
Rebeckah Williams, Third month 9th, 1705, at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, corner of Second and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. He died First month, 
1727, at Horsham. He was the only member of the 
English family who became a Friend. Another evi- 
dence that Thomas Iredell did not come from Sussex 
is the certificate he brought with him—a very unique 
piece of writing—which reads as follows: 

“ CERTIFICATE OF THOMAS IREDELL TO FRIENDS’ 

MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA. 

“ From our monthly meeting upon Pardsay Cragg, 
in Cumberland, ye 27th of 6th month, 1700, to Friends 
in Pennsylvania or other parts of America. Dear 
friends and brethren—ye tender salutations of our 
dearest love of truth always continues and reaches 
forth to you. The account we give you is in behalf 
of a young man, ye bearer hereof, Thomas Iredell, 
who this day has laid before us transporting of him- 
self into Pennsylvania requesting our certificate along 
with him. 

“We therefore certify to all where he may come, 
that he has of late years come frequently amongst 
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Friends, his carriage appears to be sober and truth- 
like, those who know hini best give no other account 
but well. He comes with the consent of his mother, 
though not a Friend, and inquiry has been made as 
to his clearness in relation to marriage, but nothing 
appears to ye contrary. We need not further enlarge, 
but subscribe ourselves your friends and brethren, in 
behalf of the aforesaid meeting. 
Thomas Tiffin 
John Wilson 
John Burnyeat 
William Dixon 
John Nolson 

“ Copied from the records of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, Philadelphia, by Robert Iredell, July 
12th, 1899, in his goth year.” 

I have a copy of an account of “A Famous Lowes- 
water Trial 300 years ago,” published in the “ Cum- 
berland Times,’ Cockermouth, England, March 18th, 
1899, from which I quote: “ The oldest registers, like 
those of the adjoining parish of Lorton, are the ear- 
liest in Cumberland, and a perusal of the entries 
shows that it was no idle boast of George Iredell, one 
of the plaintiffs, who was 80 years of age at the date 
of the trial, 1597, when he said that he and his fore- 
elders had held their places time out of mind.” There 
were 38 plaintiffs (five Iredells) fighting for title to 
property they had occupied for more than 100 years, 
and they won their suit. 

When in England last summer, I visited the old 
home of Red How, Loweswater, which is still owned 
and occupied by a member of the family. Above one 
of the windows I noticed that 1587, and above the 
fireplace in the dining-room (an addition to the origi- 
nal building), was cut “ T. I., 1692.” I presume that 
inscription suggested to Thomas Iredell the idea of 
drilling “ T. I.” on the iron knocker on the front door 
of his home in Horsham. 

The country of Cumberland is beautiful and re- 
minded me of Eastern Pennsylvania. I visited Pard- 
say Cragg, now called Pardshaw Cragg. This local- 
ity was the principal meeting place of the Friends, 
and undoubtedly some most extraordinary addresses 
have been delivered at one time and another from 
the limestone rock on the Cragg which to the pres- 
ent day bears the name of “ Fox’s Pulpit.” The 
Cragg is centrally situated for the parishes of Lowes- 
water, Lorton, Embleton, etc., and it may have been 
due to this fact and to the point of advantage the 
Cragg offered for seeing who approached the meet- 
ings, that the place came to be regarded as the chief 
rendezvous of the Friends in the district. The erec- 
tion of meeting houses at Eaglesfield in I711, and at 
Pardshaw Hall in 1728, also goes to show that these 
places were the most convenient for those desirous 
of attending the meetings. When Fox first began 
preaching in Pardshaw district one of his earliest 
converts was a native of Loweswater, John Burnyeat 
(who signed Thomas Iredell’s certificate), who be- 
came one of Fox’s most zealous and faithful workers. 
He became a preacher and had some very exciting 
experiences. He came to America with George Fox 





James Dickinson 
Josias Ritson 
Thomas Watson 
William Bonch 





in 1669, visiting in Maryland, New Jersey and New 
England. 

June 17th, 1857, Pardshaw Cragg was the scene 
of one of the largest temperance gatherings ever held 
in the district. That was the occasion of a great 
demonstration of temperate bodies of various kinds. 
The celebrated orator, Neal Dow, was the principal 
speaker, and the chairman was Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
father. Thousands of people of every grade of life, 
hailing from all parts of the country were there. The 
provisions provided were inadequate to meet the un- 
expected demand, with the result that hungry and 
thirsty visitors besieged the public houses, farm and 
cottages in vast numbers, and consumed everything 
they could find, and it is said that there were more 
persons under the influence of liquor—very much so 
—than was ever known in that part of England, show- 
ing that Dow’s influence was only temporary. 





Conferences, Associations, Etc. 





MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Mansfield Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met Eighth month 8th, at the home of Lewis Taylor, 
with thirty in attendance. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. 

The evening program opened by the reading of the 
Discipline by Mary L. Boune on ‘‘ Days and Times."’ Mary 
E. Harvey favored us with Current Topics. Franklin S. 
Zelley, in answer to the question : ‘‘ How did the custom of 
Friends’ not removing their hats in meeting and in the 
presence of ladies originate : And should we adhere to it?’’ 
said, when Friends’ meetings were first established there 
were few houses, worship being mostly in the open air or any 
rude structure ; therefore it was not necessary to remove the 
hat. Friends do not think it a duty to do as other societies. 
It is not wrong to adhere to the ways of the old friends, but 
we do not want to go back to the custom of keeping the hat 
on. In olden times the meeting-houses were poorly heated 
and this waiting on the Lord in a cold house was a sacrifice, 
and more pleasant with the hats on ; now they are heated 
and the hat canbe removed. Our grandfathers thought dress 
was religion and by their dress they were known. In court, 
Friends are not forced to remove their hats. Friends honor 
no man, only God. Thomas B. Harvey said he thought it 
best to obey the dictates of your conscience, take your hat 
off if you feel right in doing so, but not because your neigh- 
bor does. 

A reading was given by Sara Biddle, entitled ‘‘In Prison 
and Palace."’ Amy H. Taylor read, ‘‘ What have we done 
to-day ?’’ Charlotte Deacon recited ‘‘An Able Financier.”’ 

Adjourned to meet at Franklin S. Zelley's on Ninth month 
sth. Mary E. Harvey, Sec'y. 





PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

An old-fashioned ‘‘ Quilting Bee "’ was held at Camp Sagasta 
Weekee, the summer home of Elizabeth M. Bunting and 
Jeannie R. B. Moore, Buck Hill Falls, Pa., Eighth month 
4th. 1903. The following friends assisted in making the 
quilt, which is to be auctioned off for the benefit of Martha 
Schofield’'s School, at Aiken, South Carolina: Martha 
Schofield, Priscilla T. Lippincott, Susan W. Lippincott, 
Thomas C. Lippincott, Anna T. Speakman, Anna Hillborn, 
Sarah S. Bunting, Susan Valentine, Anna T. Matthews, 
Henry Gawthrop, Ellwood B. Moore, E. L. (Mabel) Brooks, 
Matilda E. Janney, Annie Cooper Lippincott, Annie F. M. 
Pitcher, Mary Travilla, Rachel Hillborn, Annie H. Bunting, 
Emily N. Valentine, Jane W. Carpenter, Jane P. Grahame, 
Franklin T. Carpenter, E. Bunting Moore, Ralph J. Herkimer, 
Robert S. Lebeaux. 


A member of the committee in charge of Abington 
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Quarterly Meeting Friends’ Home calls our attention to the 
fact that it is not quite correct, as stated in the report of 
Abington Quarterly Meeting in our last issue, that the endow- 
ment funds of the Home are in the hands of the Norristown 
TrustCompany. Thecommittee merely rents from the Trust 
Company a box in its vaults, the Trustees of the Home being 
themselves solely responsible for all the funds of the Home. 

Friends expecting to attend the Central Committee Con- 
ference and Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Salem, Ohio, should 
buy single-trip tickets to Salem, paying the regular fare and 
getting a certificate from the agent. By presenting these 
certificates at Salem a one-third reduction can be obtained on 
the return fare. JOHN WILLIAM HUTCHINSON. 

Elizabeth Powell Bond, whose letter from the Woodbrooke 
Summer School appears in another column, is greatly enjoying 
her stay among English Friends. She expects to sail for 
New York by the S¢. Louzs on the 29th. 


R. Grant Bennett, of the George School, has resigned his 
position there, having been appointed to a similar one in the 
New York City Commercial High School. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 

BESIDE the limpid, babbling stream, 
Close sheltered in the wood, 

*Mid mosses, ferns and loamy earth, 

Anear the birch the plant has birth, 
In nature's solitude. 

Sequestered, ‘tis a summer dream 

Of shade—enchanted spot ; here grows, 
Shut from the glaring light, 

The kingliest flower of wood or fen, 

In richer hue than brush or pen 
Essays to touch aright. 

The cardinal its grandeur shows 

To those who seek for floral wealth 
And to the passer-by. 

A challenge is its gaudy hue, 

As well its wondrous hiding, too, 
To every seeing eye 

And every hand that takes by stealth. 

M. ALIcE Brown. 


BLIND. 


Tuis much I know. Before the sky grew dark, 
When died the sunlight like a candle blown, 

And left my soul to strain and grope and hark, 
A captive locked in some black tower alone ; 


Before the curtain fell that shut me out 
From all I had been—all I hoped to be— 
There was a glad green world, a joyous shout 
Of strong winds blowing o'er a laughing sea ; 


And there were green-gold fields of heading wheat, 
That ran and rippled in the passing breeze ; 

And there were frail pink roses, wild and sweet ; 
And there were mist-blue hills and tossing trees ; 


And over all, a brooding heaven blue, 
Where martins circled in the sunset light, 

And where the crying kildeers flashed and flew, 
And great stars shot their glory through the night. 


Allthis I know. And for the power divine 

To dream such pictures on the midnight walls 
Of this unwindowed prison tomb of mine, 

1 bless the Hand from which the blessing falls. 


I am content, O God, content to know 
The sky still shines above my sightless eyes ; 
That though my feet down darkened pathways go, 
Unseen, the Brightness round about me lies. 
—Marion Warner Wildman, in Harper's Magazine. 


DEAR HANDS. 


ROUGHENED and worn with ceaseless toil and care, 
No perfumed grace, no dainty skill, had these ; 
They earned for whiter hands a jeweled ease, 

And kept the scars unlovely for their share. 

Patient and slow they had the will to bear 
The whole world’s burdens, but no power to seize 
The flying joys of life, the gifts that please, 

The gold and gems that others find so fair. 

Dear hands, where bridal jewel never shone, 

Whereon no lover's kiss was ever pressed, 

Crossed in unwonted quiet on the breast, 

I see, through tears, your glory newly won, 
The golden circlet of life’s work well done, 

Set with the shining pearl of perfect rest. 

— Susan Marr Spaulding, in Woman's Journal. 





WOMEN WORKERS. 

THE thirty-third annual report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of the Statistics of Labor indulges in some 
discriminating observations on a large difference which 
distinguishes the male from the female worker. The 
idea is that the man works because he must. He is 
obliged to toil at some employment to secure means 
of subsistence for himself, and, in case of his being 
married, for his wife and children. If single, he often 
has parents or others who look to him for support, 
and, if he is unwilling to be a charge on the public, 
or a criminal, he works. On the other hand, there 
are two reasons why a woman works. Sometimes 
she is obliged to support. herself, being entirely 
dependent upon her own efforts; some wives are 
working because an invalid husband cannot, or a 
worthless husband will not; others work to help out 
a livelihood for themselves and family ; widows who 
are dependent and have a family of children to 
provide for also work because they must, and many 
young girls work because their small earnings are 
needed to help take care of the old folks, or younger 
brothers and sisters. This class of females is obliged 
to work, but there is another class upon whom ‘no 
such obligation rests. 

They work not because of the need, but because 
they desire to add to their incomes and purchase such 
luxuries as the family purse will not allow. Persons 
of this class are often a hindrance in the matter of 
wages ; they are willing to work for small pay, and 
on this account they prevent the financial improve- 
ment of the+female wage-earning class, as a whole, 
No manufacturer who employs this class fears a strike. 
because, as a rule, its members do not belong to 
trades unions, and there are so many who are willing 
to accept small pay that the supply exceeds the 
demand. 

This class, no doubt, has brought about the great 
increase in the employment of women. They repre- 
sent an element upon which the employer can always 
draw for supply. They readily adapt themselves to 
conditions, and, if they cannot get $10 a week, will 
take $5. Probably many have entered into the 


employments previously filled by men from a laudable 
desire for mental development, financial gain and 
social progress, and it is undoubtedly true that the 
large majority has entered the ranks of industrial 
workers in order to make an honorable living. 
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Working in factories and offices gives women a large 
degree of independence which they do not enjoy in 
domestic service, which is shunned as much as possi- 
ble. Commercial ‘employment is particularly in 


harmony with the ideas that have grown up with the 
emancipation of women from restraints of the home 
and family, and there is no doubt that this idea is 
going to be immensely developed in the social and 
industrial system of the future.—[{New 
Picayune. | 


Orleans 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
SEVENTH MONTH, 1903. 

Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during ; the month, ‘sth, 
Lowest barometer during | the month, 18th, 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month, roth, 
Low est temperature during the month, 28th, 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, ed 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 25th, 
Least daily range of temperature, 13th, 18th, 
Mean daily range of temperature, 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 


. 29.920 
- 30.170 
° 29.610 
. 76.6 


es 

of rain, on the 18th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 15. 
Number of clear days 16, fair days 10, cloudy days 5. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 
Thunder storms on 3d, 11th, 12th, 18th, 22d, 26th, 29th, 30th. 
Hail on the 22d. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 74:5° on 3oth. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 56° on 28th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 66.1°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 74° on roth. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 55° on 15th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 66.7°. 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 66.4°. 

Note. —The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 85.8° and 67.4° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 76.6°, which is 0.2° below the normal, and 0.6° 
above the corresponding month in 1902. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 
inches, is 1.16 inches more than the normal, and 1.17 in 
more than fell during Seventh month, 1902. 

An unusually heavy fall of rain on the 18th, between 
5 p.m. and 5.45 p.m. about 2 inches in depth fell. 

During the thunderstorm on the 22d inst., there wasa 
heavy fall of large hail for 5 minutes from 1.30 p.m. to 
1.35 p.m. Many of the hail stones were as large as walnuts, 
most of them about the size and appearance of tar camphor 
balls ; many resembled an eye, white outside with a dark 
center. Much damage was done to plants and breaking 
glass of greenhouses. 

JoHN ComLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Pr Seventh month 31st. 


Bridge-whist versus Books. 
In England the present depression in the book trade, accord- 
ing to ‘‘one of the most astute booksellers in London,”’ is 
«directly and entirely caused by ‘ Bridge.’”’ 
The Outlook (London), says: 

‘©A stock of five hundred packs of playing-cards is more 
easily sold than two copies of any book. The book- 
shops remain empty. The most adroit advertisements of 
publishers fail to incite interest in books among a card-playing 
and card-ridden public. Some six years ago cycling 
was an equally formidable rival and produced a disastrous 


Commenting 
on this, 
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stagnation in book-selling. As a craze it ended within three 
years. Will bridge retain its hold for a longer period? Will 
it be followed by some new form of amusement also detri- 
mental to reading ? Serious issues of the effect on national 
life and character of the apparent abandonment of reading as 
a recreation could be raised and abundantly argued. 

‘«Is it entirely a chimera to hope that in some form or 
other there may soon arise in the ever-changing taste of a 
restless public, thirsty for amusement, a craze for things 
literary —some more stimulating fashion than the suburban 
‘book teas'—something more informing than guessing- 
gymkhanas or competitions? Just some little craze for finding 
out and learning to appreciate what 7s good in letters? Some 
even partial recognition of the brain and heart past and 
present-day writers have spent in the making of books? It 
might be only a quickly passing phase ; but it would leave a 
more valuable result than the accomplishment of a nice dis- 
tinction in the declaration of ‘No trumps.’ ’’—[Literary 
Digest. ] 


Toast-Drinking in Water. 
SOME officers of the Imperial forces, who were consistent 
total abstainers, caused inquiry to be made of King Edward 
recently, as to whether his Majesty would regard the drinking 
of his health in pure water as equivalent to the drinking of it 
in wine. King Edward at once and emphatically let it be 
known that where persons preferred to drink his health in 
water, it would be reckoned precisely equivalent to the 
drinking of itin wine. That declaration of the King was an 
instance of his graceful and gracious tact, which will do nota 
little in an incidental way to give countenance and support to 
total abstinence principles in the army and navy, as well as 
to promote temperance practices in social functions. And, 
by the way, the King’s son-in-law, the Duke of Fife, 
remarked, when making an address ata public gathering 
recently, that he was a total abstainer, and had been for 
four years past, not because he had been ordered to abstain, 


but because he believed it to be best for him.—[Christian 
Guardian, Toronto. ] 


Miracles. 

Ir is one of the most general and one of the most stupid of 
human errors to confound the unusual and the wonderful. 
We are blind to marvels which we may see at any time ; only 
unusual and infrequently visible things arouse our wonder. 
Yet, of course, as a matter of fact the most extraordinary 
marvels are those constantly before our eyes. The race is 
still superstitious ; it wants prodigies, special providences, 
miracles—as if there were anything more prodigious, divine, 
miraculous, than the orderly course of nature. The highest 
order of mind finds no wonders to compare with those 
displayed in the continuous, tranquil operation of the per- 
petual providence. It is impressed not so much by the 
strange portent as by the familiar process; not by what is 
unusual, but by what is universal ; not by the lawless meteor, 
but by the quiet stars. Probably most of us, before it has 
gone, will have gazed at the comet and have been more or 
less thrilled. What is it beside the composed and beneficent 
scene inta which it has burst, or beside the suns arising on 
each day, the never failing flow of rivers to the sea, or the 
perennial miracle that brings the early and the later rain and 
gives the seedtime its harvest ?—[Philadelphia Ledger. | 


The President’s Name. 
ALTHOUGH President Roosevelt has been nearly two years in 
the White House his name is still pronounced by the people 
in a variety of ways, Robert B. Roosevelt, a relative of the 
President, gives the following plain directions for the correct 
pronunciation of their Dutch patronymic. 


‘‘In English, when we try to distinguish the long from 
the short ‘o’ we get into trouble. In Dutch they do not. 
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The double ‘o' is simply a long ‘o’. The word ‘Roos’ 
means rose, and is pronounced in identically the same way 
under all circumstances and in all combinations. So the 
first syllable of the President's name is ‘ Rose,’ pure and 
simple. But the following ‘e’ like the short German ‘e’ or 
like the silent French ‘e,’ when read in poetry is slightly 
aspirated. An English analogy is the word ‘the.’ It is not 
pronounced at all as it is spelt, not like ‘thee,’ but with a 
sort of ‘th’ anda breath stopped by the tongue on the teeth. 
So the name is ‘ Rose-(uh)-velt.’’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


JosEPH PULITZER, of the New York Wor/d, has provided 
$2,000,000 to establish a school of journalism in connection 
with Columbia University, and it is reported that Murat 
Halstead of Cincinnati is to be at the head of it. A building 
is to be erected on Morningside Heights, New York, at a cost 
of $500,000. It is hoped that the school may be opened in 
1g04. An advisory board nominated by the donor, includes 
the President of Columbia, Whitelaw Reid, John Hay, Andrew 
D. White, Victor F. Lawson, of Chicago ; General Charles 
H. Taylor, Sr., of Boston; Charles W. Eliot, President of 
Harvard University. The course of study, as suggested by 
President Eliot, is to include thorough training in written 
English, in logic, in the elements of economics and of political 
science, in the history of the United States and the 
contemporary history of Europe, instruction in newspaper 
administration, newspaper manufacture, the law and the 
ethics of journalism, the history of the press and related 
subjects. Candidates will be admitted upon an examination 
as to good character and intelligence, but previous collegiate 
courses will not be required. If, at the end of three years, 
the school is in successful operation, Joseph Pulitzer will give 
an additional $1,000,000, 

THE failure of the Conciliation Board of the Anthracite 
miners and operators to agree on any of the great grievances 
and the delay in the adjustment of many of the minor 
complaints caused great dissatisfaction among the mine 
workers, though no general discontent of a serious character. 
The officers of the United Mine Workers appealed to Judge 
Gray to have the Strike Commission re-assemble and were 
very much disappointed when they learned that this could 
not be done. Their only hope then was in the umpire to be 
appointed by Judge Gray to adjudicate all questions which 
the Board of Conciliation had failed to agree upon. Judge 
Gray made an admirable appointment in Carroll D. Wright, 
whom the men feel to be a friend of labor and in whose 
fairness the operators have the fullest confidence. The work 
of the Board even with the assistance of Carroll D. Wright 
will not be easy, but every one has confidence that if any body 
can bring about a settlement he can. 

Russia has established a viceroyalty in the far East, 
comprising the Amur district and the Kwan-Tung Province. 
Vice-Admiral Alexieff has been appointed Viceroy with 
supreme authority in all the branches of the civil administra- 
tion. This is considered to be a triumph of M. De Witte, the 
Russian Finance Minister, over General Kuropatkin, Minister 
of War, and that it is a significant step toward the settlement 
of the existing differences both with China and Japan. The 
appointment has caused satisfaction as marking the beginning 
of a new era of prosperity in the Amur Territory and 
Kwan-Tung Province. 

THE United Protective League of Labor is a recently 
organized ‘‘ political party ’’ which is taking steps to establish 
state and municipal branches throughout the country. 
Among its objects are the concentration of the labor vote so 
that its power may be felt in national, State, municipal or 
county elections ; the promoting of the interests of organized 
labor; the founding of libraries and reading rooms for 
workingmen ; the aiding of the destitute, and the elimination 
of class hatreds. 


Members of the new board of representatives of the 


building trades of New York and vicinity, composed of 
delegates of those unions which have agreed on the joint 
plan of arbitration, were heartily recognized by the board of 
governors of the Building Trades Employers’ Association at 
the Building Trades’ Club on the evening of the 14th. The 
delegates, representing more than 50,000 workers, shook 
hands with the employers and all expressed the hope that 
arbitration had come to stay, and strikes and lockouts would 
be things of the past. 


NEWS NOTES. 
THE new president of the United States Steel Corporation is 
to receive a salary of $75,000 a year. 


THE Grand Jury at Danville, Illinois, indicted 19 of the 
lynchers on the 13th, and they are under arrest. 


‘* DOLLAR wheat '’ was seen on 'changein Minneapolis on 
the 14th for the first time since the Leiter ‘‘corner’’ in 1898. 


WorRD comes that there is great improvement in the 
treatment of Jews in Bessarabia and that it is ascribed to the 
agitation of the foreign press. 


A HITHERTO obsolete law against selling the class of 
literature known as ‘‘dime novels’’ to minors is being 
rigorously enforced in Chicago. 


PARLIAMENT was prorogued by the King on the 14th. 
The impression is very general that the present government 
is likely to be dissolved in the autumn. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for holding the Olympic 
Games in tgo4 at St. Louis, they having been held for the 
first time at Athens in 1896, and in 1go00 at Paris. 


VICE-ADMIRAL CERVERA, who surrendered to the American 
fleet off Santiago de Cuba, has resigned the post of Chief of 
Staff of the Navy, to which he was appointed in 1g02. 


TOLSTOI's peace pamphlet, ‘‘ Thou Shalt Not Kill,’’ has 
been seized and suppressed by the German police on the 
ground that its references to the Emperor are high treason. 


PRACTICALLY all the mines in the Cripple Creek, Col., 
district were closed in consequence of a strike on the roth. 
2,700 men struck for an eight-hour day and the union scale. 


THE German Lutherans of Ohio having been offered Lima 
College, valued at $50,000, refused, because they do not 
believe it right for them to encourage the coeducation of the 
sexes. 


THE statement is made that some 6,000,000 of the 
10,000,000 cotton spindles in New England are idle on 
account of the ‘‘corner’’ in cotton and the high prices 
established. 


THE entire Servian ministry has resigned, they having 
stood for the dismissal of all State officials who enjoyed the 
confidence of the late King Alexander. A new cabinet has 
been formed. 


Most of the troops have been withdrawn from Jackson, 
Kentucky, andit is reported that the county (Breathitt) which 
has been for some time greatly disturbed with feud troubles 
is now quiet. 


THE National Shorthand Reporters’ Association on the 
22d unveil a memorial tablet over the grave of Thomas Lloyd, 
the ‘‘ father of American shorthand reporting,’’ at the Church 
of St. Augustine in Philadelphia. 


Most of the strikers of Odessa have returned to work, in 
some instances the wages having been increased, in others 
the working day having been shortened. The military have 
been withdrawn. Nearly 400 strikers are serving terms in 
prison. 


THE second yearly convention of the United Orthodox 
Rabbis Association of America met in Philadelphia on the 
16th. Questions considered were Religious Education, 
Divorce, Jewish Secular High Schools, Sabbath Observance, 
Religious Rites. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF | 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


8TH Mo. 22 (SEVENTH-DAY).—PELHAM 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Yarmouth, 
Ontario. Ministers and Elders day | 
before at 3 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 22 (SEVENTH-DAY).—AN ANNUAL 
all-day meeting of the Philanthropic 
Conference of Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing at London Grove. 


8TH Mo. 23 (FIRST-DAY).—THE VISITING | 
Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting 
will attend the meeting at Woodstown, 
N. J., at 10.30 a. m. 

: ? 

8TH Mo. 23 (FIRST-DaY).—THE FRIENDS | 
of White Plains will hold their next | 
meeting at 11 a.m., 35 Greenridge | 
Avenue. All friends are welcome. 


8tH Mo. 23. (FIRST-DAY). — JOSEPH 
Powell, of Darby, will attend Ambler 
Friends’ Meeting, at 10.30 a. m. 


8TH Mo. 23 (FIRST-DAY).—HOPEWELL, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association, at 
3 p. m. 


8tH Mo. 24 (SECOND-DAY).—-FRIENDS'’ | 
Flower and Fruit Mission meets each 
Second-day at 151 Fairmount Avenue, | 
at 1 p. m., to distribute flowers. 


8tH Mo. 24 (SECOND-DAY).—WARRING- 


ton Quarterly Meeting, at Menallen, | 


Pa.,at1o0a.m. Ministers and Elders, 
Seventh-day preceding, at 2 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 
Yearly Meeting, Richmond, 
Ministers and Elders, 
preceding, at 2 p.m. In 


24 
Indiana. 


order that 


comfortable homes may be provided for | 


| 8rH Mo. 28 (SIXTH-DAY).—MEETING OF | 


(SECOND-DAY).—INDIANA | 


Seventh-day | 





those that have a prospect of attending, 
they are requested to send their names 


to Esther S. Wallace, 230 South 12th | 


Street, Richmond, Ind. 
THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SEVERAL 


Yearly Meetings for Work among Iso- | 


lated Members will meet between the 
sessions of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


8TH Mo. 26 (FoURTH-DAY).—SOUTHERN 
Quarterly Meeting, at Third Haven 
(Easton, Md.), at 1o a. m. 
Ministers and 
g.15 a. m. 


Elders, same day, at 


8TH Mo. 26 (FouRTH-DAY).—THE 37TH 
Anniversary of the Universal Peace 
Union will begin in Peace Grove, Mystic, 
Conn., continuing four days. Among 
the speakers announced are Edward H. 
Magill, Benjamin F. Trueblood, Henry 
W. Wilbur, David Henry Wright and 
Baroness Von Suttner. The steamer 
for Stonington leaving New York on 
the evening of the 25th will arrive at 
the Grove in time for the opening. 


Meeting of | 
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are getting—absolutely the best 


and most economical paint in 


Employ a responsi- 


ble, practical painter to apply it 


will be | satis- 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





8TH Mo. 27 


Quarterly Meeting, at Falls, Pa., at 10 | 


a.m. Ministersand Elders, day before 
at 11 a. m. 


8TH Mo, 28 (SIXTH-DAY).— NOTTINGHAM 

Quarterly Meeting, at East Nottingham, 
at1oa.m. Ministers and Elders, day 
before, at 2 p. m. 


Central Committee of Friends’ General 
Conference at Salem, O., beginning at 
ga.m., and continuing through Seventh- 
day. 

Friends expecting to» attend are 
requested to communicate with Leona 
M. Whinery, Star No. 1, Salem, Ohio, 
stating whether they wish to be located 
near the meeting-house or car line and | 
other particulars ; the local committees 
will arrange for boarding places. It is 
hoped that those whoattend can remain 
for the sessions of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
and information as to this should be 
given in applying for accommodation. 


8TH Mo. 31 (SECOND-DAY).—OHIO YEAR- 


ly Meeting, at Salem, Ohio, at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, 
preceding. 


THE Reports OF ASBURY PARK 


Conference have been sent to the Friends’ | 
Book Association, 15th and Race Streets, | 
—a package for each monthly meeting | 
belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. | 
Correspondents are requested to call for | 
them or to give directions concerning | 


their shipment. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- | 


LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 


Seventh-day | 





tisements in it. 
us and to the advertisers. 


This is of value te | 


27 (FirrH-pay). — Bucks! ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS 


IRON FENCING 
FRANK PETTIT, late of the Pettit Fencing Co 
809 Master Street, Philad’s, Pa. 


The Souls of 
Black Folk 


By W. E. B. DuBois 


A REMARKABLE BOOK that is provoking 
““ much discussion because of the 
wonderful eloquence with which the 
author pleads for right and justice to 
his people. In these days of increasing 
agitation over the “ negro problem” 
this passionate human document can 
neither be overlooked norignored. Aside 
from its remarkable presentation of 
facts it holds the reader—prejudiced or 
not—by its fascination of style and 
overpowering pathos. 


Some of the Chapter Headings follow: 
OF OUR SPIRITUAL STRIVINGS. 
OF THE DAWN OF FREEDOM 
OF MR. WASHINGTON AND OTHERS 
OF THE MEANING OF PROGRESS. 
OF THE TRAINING OF BLACK MEN. 
OF THE BLACK BELT. 
OF THE SONS OF MASTER AND MAN 
OF THE FAITH OF THE FATHERS 
OF THE PASSING OF THE FIRST-BORN. 
OF ALEXANDER CRUMMELL. 
OF THE COMING OF JOHN. 
OF THE SORROW SONGS. 


8d Edition $1.20 net Published by 
‘A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


skillful preparation, and 


PURE FOOD cxscn services 


Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 


These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable | 


prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 


peculiarly its own. Weare seeking and securing custom 


of ladies and substantial business men. 
J. J. WILLIAMS. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. ae, Paper 
for the World's Congress of Re 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 


ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
jo cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, | 


N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Views and Testimonies of Friends 


An address, by Isaac H. Hillborn, delivered at a 
meeting of Friends and others, held in the Girard Avenue 
Meeting-house, under the auspices of the Committee on 


Membership of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of | 


Philadelphia. 32 pages, paper. s5c.; per dozen soc 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Philadeiphia, Pa 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 
a for Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
§2n2 % Media Sts, 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S.W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadciphia. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


igions, Chicago, | 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


excellent service are dis- | 


LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVA- 


NIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has selected the following dates for its 
popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
| Washington : September 4th and 18th, 
| and October 2d and 16th. 


The excursions from Philadelphia will 
be run by two routes. Those on 
August 7th and 21st, September 4th and 
18th and October 16th, going via Harris- 
burg and the picturesque valley of the Sus- 
quehanna, special train leaving Philadel- 
| phia at 8.10 a.m. ; excursion of October 2d 
| running via Trenton, Manunka Chunk 
and the Delaware Valley, leaving Phila- 
| delphia on special train at 8.06 a.m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return pas- 
| ie on any regular train, exclusive of 
| limited express trains, within ten days, 

will be sold at $10 from Philadelphia and 
| all points on the Delaware Division ; 
| $11.25 from Atlantic City; $9.60 from 

Lancaster ; and at proportionate rates from 
| other points, including Trenton, Borden- 
| town, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, 

Wilmington, West Chester, Reading and 
| principal intermediate stations. A stop- 
| over will be allowed at Buffalo within the 
| limit of ticket returning. 
The special trains of Pullman parlor 
| cars and day coaches will be run with 
}each excursion running through to 
| Niagara Falls. An extra charge will be 
| made for parlor car seats. 
An experienced tourist agent and chap- 
| eron will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of con- 
necting trains and further information 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
| Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


REDUCED RATES TO GRANGERS' 
PICNIC AT WILLIAMS’ GROVE, 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

For the Thirtieth Annual Inter-State 

Grange Picnic Exhibition, to be held at 

Williams’ Grove, Pa., August 24th to 29th, 

| the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 

sell excursion tickets from August 21st to 





29th, inclusive, good to return until Sep- 
tember Ist, inclusive, a/ reduced rates, 
from all stations on its lines in the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

There will be an elaborate display of 
farm machinery in actual operation during 
the exhibition, and addresses will be de- 
delivered by well-known agricultural 
speakers. 

For information in regard to train ser- 
vice and specific rates applications should 
be made to ticket agents. 


Please mention FRiENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


| 


| 
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CART HORSE'S DIARY FOR A DAY. 


THURSDAY, JULY 9.—Was hitched early 
this morning. That place where my hip 
bone has been threatening tq puncture my 
skin was worse. It was hard for me to 
get down town at all over the cobbles. 
Made up my mind I'd balk earlier to-day, 
so as to get some pity all the sooner. At 
10.30 my chance came. I was dragging 
a little cart load of coal along Maryland 
avenue close to the entrance to the Union 
Station covered walkway. We were on 
the street car tracks. A lot of women 
were on the car just behind us, and 
I stopped. Results, good driver began to 
jerk my mouth and beat me in the face, 
and a whole swarm of women got off of 
the car and came around me. The 
conductor and motorman of the car did 
likewise. I got the biggest dose of pity I 
ever had in my life,-and my driver was 
scared into a promise to feed me right 
away, which he did. I got off the track, 
though. The street car conductor was 
such a good-natured fellow and handled 
me so firmly and so gently that before I 
knew it I had pulled the load from the 
track. Then my driver tried to whip me 
on, but I wouldn't budge till I had got a 
good feed out of a nose-bag. This after- 
noon I went as slowly as I knew how, and 
balked frequently, but always where the 
driver didn’t dare beat me. It was a 
pretty bad day, but, on the whole, a little 
improvement over other hot days I have 
had of late.—|S. W. Gillilan, in Balti- 
more American. ] 


A FAMILY in Tiffin, O., had moved 
from the old home, but rented the house, 
furnished throughout, the new tenant 
being an elderly lady. For some reason 
the family dog w let’’ with the furni- 
ture. Now the new occupant of the house 
liked to sit in a particularly comfortable 
chair in the parlor, but as the dog was 
also as fond of the chair she frequently 
found him in possession. Being rather 
afraid of the dog she did not dareto drive 
him out, and therefore used to go to the 
window and call: ‘‘Cats.’’ The dog 
would then rush to the window and the 
lady would calmly take possession of the 
chair.— [Our Dumb Animals. ] ; 


c 66 


as 


THE man who is grumbling about the 
hot July isthe same man who was growling 
about the cold June.—[Detroit Free 
Press. | 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., 7 
$ ‘ LAW (Pa.andN. J.,) 
Ringe & Ellis, gexu' estate. 
Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Telephones. 


Thos. Biddle Ellis 
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3 FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
United Security| GIRARD. TRUST COMPANY 


Life Insu rance CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 
as Executor, ApMINisTRATOR, TrusTex, Acts as Trustes oF CORPORATION MORTGAGES 
and Trust Company 


ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 








FinanciaL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
InreREsT ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND Corporation RSGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rear Estate. 
603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
- 


ACCOUNTS. 
Banking and General 


Trust Company Business 


3 per cent. Interest on Time Deposits, or 2 per 
cent. on Deposits Subject to Check. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


- 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 


ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer 
CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, 


Assistant Treasurer. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike. 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m 


Beeakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m Supper, 6 to 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS 


One occupant, 75 cents per night ; $3 per week. 
h, per night; 


Two occupants, 50 cents eacl 
$2 each, per week 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
"Phone 1-433-55- 


To-morrow is no time at all— 
it never comes. 

The time to insure is to-day. 
You will be supplied with the 
kind of insurance adapted to 
your means and needs; your 
convenience will be consulted, 
the way made easy if you apply 
to the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


BALAAALAALRCAALRAABAAALAALALAAD 


Rae ee eer AeA AAAEEASD 


gpuvusvvevsrvrvvere 


Safes to Rent in Burgiar-proof Vaults. 


| THE BEAUTIFUL SAPPHIRE COUN- 


| lands 


TRY IS A DELIGHTFUL PLACE 


IN WHICH TO SPEND YOUR | 
VACATION. | 
| 
} 


Along.the southern slopes and table- 


of the Blue Ridge Mountains in 
Western North Carolina, at an average 
altitude of three thousand feet, with broad 
ridges pointing off from the main chains 


towards the lowlands of South Carolina 


and Georgia, is a country full of delight- 


| ful surprises to the tourist, sportsman and 


| No 





| of 


Real Estate Brokers 


health seeker, which has been appropri- 
ately named ‘‘ The Sapphire Country.’’ 
other State or region contains so 
many grand waterfalls, such wide 


| sweeping mountain views and such beau- 
| tiful lakes. 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes | 


| tive features to be found are the beautiful 


The most interesting of the many attrac- 


Toxaway, Fairfield and Sapphire Lakes. 
Nowhere else in the South at this altitude | 
are such bodies of water. All who visit 
these lakes are impressed with the won- 
derful beauty and great varied character | 
scenery. There are towering cliffs 
rising abruptly for a thousand feet from 


| their shores, and cascades of rare beauty 
| falling directly 


into the lakes from the 
lofty tableland surrounding. Some of 
the mountains in this vicinity range in 
height from five to six thousand feet. 
Indeed, it is the general verdict of widely 


| traveled people that in this respect the 


remarkable combination and varied and 


| attractive character of lake and mountain 
| scenery of this section is unrivalled by | 


| are 
| the latest being the handsome new 
| away Inn,”’ 


any in the world. Certainly no other 
part of America has anything to equal it. 

Some of the finest hotels in the South 
in this beautiful mountain country, 
** Tox- 
which is open for the summer 
season, and will remain open the entire | 
year. 

Low rate summer excursion tickets are | 
on sale up to and including September | 
30th, 1903, from all principal points, with 
final limit to return October 31st, 1903. | 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will take pleasure 
in furnishing all information. 


PROTECTION 

FROM LOSS BY FIRE 

Household Furniture 

Soc per hundred for five years 

R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street | 
M Bunting Ar 

we BUNTING and") piackhurs 


gu = 
ARC Mat 309 prlvo 
Fifteenth and Cherry “ «utiphia, Pa. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


FLORIDA BY SEA. 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F, LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue 
Uptown offices, 828 and 1005 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 

. C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T. M. W. P 
TURNER, G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Ps 


| ELLWOOD HEACOCK | 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


9@% MAKE BUT ONE 
CRANE?’S carve oF ice 
CREAM AND 

CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 





